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MISERRIMUS. 
BY R. H. STODDARD. 
“ Rest! perturbed spirit!” 


He has away 

From a world of strife, 
Fighting the wars of Time and Life ; 
The leaves will fall, when the winds are loud, 
And the snows of Winter weave his shroud, 
But he will never, ah never know, 

Anything more, 

Of leaves and snow ! 


A 


The Summer tide 
Of his life was past, 
And his hopes were strewn like leaves on the blast ; 
His faults were many—his virtues few, 
A tempest, with flecks of the Heaven’s blue ‘ 
He might have soared in the morning light, 
Bat he built his nest 
With the birds of Night! 


He glimmered apart 

In a solemn gloom, 
Like a dying lamp ina haunted tomb ; 
He touched his lute with a cunning spell, 
But all its melodies breathed of Hell ! 
He summoned the Afrits and the Ghouls, 

And the pallid ghosts 

Of the damnéd souls ; 


But he lies in dust, 

And the stone is rolled 
Over his sepulchre dim and cold; 
He has cancelled all he has done or said, 
And gone to the dear and holy dead ! 
Let us forget the path he trod, 

And leave him now 

To his Maker, God! 


Tribune, appear to have been drawa forth by 





NEW THINGS SUPERSEDING THE OLD. 
A SCANDINAVIAN LYRIC. 


Thus the Godlike evermore decays, 

Thus the ancient Gods must leave the earth. 
No one treads the old and sacred ways, 

Old leaves fall and the old fruit decays, 
Fades for ever the primeval worth. 


Grieve we not for this, but rather find 
A new splendour in the actual time. 
Ever present is the Eternal Mind, 
Ever shall the faithful seeker find, 
Ever listen to the starry chime ! 


’T is not God, ’t is but the Gods are dead, 
’T is not Art, ‘tis but the Arts that die, 
Ankle deep in flowers the poets tread, 
Neither faith nor loyalty are dead, 

Still the ancient sun is in the sky. 


Even the good Thor is with us still, 

With his summer heat and hammer bolt, 
With fresh flowerage clothing vale and hill, 
Quiet, loving Thor is with us still, 

In the forest, and on heath and holt. 


Valour still is Odin’s word sublime, 

And among the awakening nations, Thor 
Speaks of love and freedom long deferred ; 
Breathes of song, breathes Odin’s loftiest word, 
While king Olaf sails along the shere. 


Traveiling in the giant’s country still 

He subdues the Frost-kings, oue by one, 
Oversets their thrones with right good will, 
Bids the phantom lords of earth lie still, 
Melts the winter’s snow with summer’s sun. 


Thor, the peasant God, with strenuous band, 
And with noble heart, is in the world. 

How have men obeyed his high command, 
How has Thor, with his imperial hand, 

The old standard of the Gods unfarl’d ! 


Soon shall Thought make Labour glad and fair, 
Soon shall Labour make Thought swift and strong, 
Soon shal! Music smooth the troubled air, 

Soon the deeds of men be wise and fair, 





‘\eu junior briefe were much less numero 


Soon Religion blossom into Song. 


Out of Doubt shall Faith be born again, 
From the dead the living church shall rise, 
The old granite gleams above the plain, 
Winter fades—the summer comes again, 
Over all are the eternal skies. 


el 


EXPERIENCES OF 4 BARRISTER. 


CIRCUMSTANTIAL EVIDENCE. 


in the second year of my connexion with the Northern Circuit, when 
r ‘ us th : P 

ty surprised, as I sat musing on the evening aceasttich te dae coteaas 

y of York upon the capricious mode in which those owerful person- 

ps the attorueys distributed their valuable favours = the oa wane of 

p of the most eminent of the race practising in that part of the coun 

}, aud the forthwith tender of a bulky brief in the Crown Court pat 

? 
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which, as my glance instinctively fell on the interesting figures, I per- 
ceived that the large fee, in criminal cases, of fifty guineas was marked. 
The local newspapers, from which I had occasionally seen extracts, had 
been for some time busy with the case; and I knew it therefore, to be 
relatively to the condition in life of the principal person implicated, an 
important one. Rumour had assigned the conduct of the defence toan 
eminent leader on the circuit—since, one of our ablest judges; and on 
looking more closely at the briet, I perceived that that gentleman's name 
had been crossed out, and mine substituted. The fee also—a much lese 
agreeable alteration—had been, I saw considerably reduced; in accord- 
ance, doubtless, with the attorney’s appreciation of the difference of value 
between a silk and a stuff gown. 

“ You are not, sir, { believe, retained for the prosecution in the crown 
against Everett?” said Mr. Sharpe in his brief, business manner. 

“I am not, Mr. Sharpe.” 

‘In that case, 1 beg to tender you the leading brief for the defence. 
It was intended, as you perceive, to place itin the hands of our great 
nisi prius leader, but he will be so completely occupied in that court, that 
he has been compelled to decline it. He mentioned you: and from what 
I have myself seen of you in several cases, I have no doubt my unfortunate 
client will have ample justice done him. Mr. Kingston will be with you.” 

I thanked Me. Sharpe for his compliment, and accepted his brief. As 
the commission would be opened on the following morning, I at once 
applied myself to a perusal of the bulky paper, aided as [I read by tho 
verbal explanations and commentaries of Mr. Sharpe. Our conference 
lasted several hours; and it was arranged that another should be held 
early the next morning at Mr. Sharpe’s office, at which Mr. Kingston 
would assist. 

Dark, intricate, compassed with fearful mystery, was the case so sud- 
denly submitted to my guidance; and the few faint gieams of light deri- 
ved from the attorney's research, prescience, and sagacity, served but to 





render dimly visible a still profounder and blacker abyss of crime than 
| that disclosed by the evidence for the crown. Young as I then was in 
| the profession, no marvel that I felt oppressed by the weight of the res- 
| ponsibility cast upon me; or that, when wearied with thinking, and 
dizzy with profitless conjecture, I threw myself into bed: perplexin 
images and shapes of guilt aud terror pursued me through my troubled 
sleep! Happily the next day was not that of trial; for | awoke with a 
throbbing pulse and burning brain, and should have been but poorly 





| prepared fora struggle involving the issues of life and death. Extremely 
sensitive, as under the circumstances, I must necessarily have been, to 
| the arduous nature of the grave duties so unexpectedly devolved upon 
me, the following résumd of the chief incidents of the case, as confided to 
me by Mr. Sharpe, will, I think, fully account to the reader for the ner- 
vous irritability under which [ tor the moment laboured :— 

Mr. Frederick Everett, the prisoner about to be arraigned before a 
jury of his countrymen for the frightful crime of murder, had, with his 





sather, Captaiu Autony Everett, resided for several years past at Wood- 
lands Manor-House, the seat of Mrs. Eleanor Fitzhugh, a rich, elderly 
| maiden lady, aunt to the first, and sister by marriage to the lest-named 

gentleman. A generous, pious, high-minded person Mrs. Fitzhugh was 
| represehted to have been, but extremely sensitive withal on tne score 

of “family.” The Fitzaaghs of Yorkshire, she was wont tv beast, 

“came in with the Conqueror;” and any branch of the glorious tree thea 
| firmly planted in the soil of England that degraded itself by an alliance 
with weaith, beauty, or worth, dwelling without the pale of her narrow 
prejudice, was inexorably cut off from her attections, and, as far as she 
was able, {rom hermemory. One—the principal of these offenders—had 
been Mary Fitzhugh, her young, fair, gentle, and only sister. In utter 
disdain and slight of the dignity of ancestry, she had chosen to unite 
| herself to a gentleman of the name of Mordaunt, who, thuugh possessed 
of great talents, an unspotted name, and, for his age, high rank in the 
civil service of the East India Company, had—inexpiable misfortune—a 
trader for his grandfather! This crime against her “ house” Mrs. Elea- 
nor Fitzhugh resolved never to forgive; and she steadily returned, un- 
opened, the frequent letters addressed to her by her sister, who pined in 
| ber distant Indian home for a renewal of the old sisterly love which had 
watched over and gladdened her life from infancy to womanhood. A 
loug silence—a silence of many years—succeeded ; broken at last by the 
_ sad announcement that tho uuforgiven one bad long since fuund an early 
| grave in a foreign land. 

The letter which brought the intelligence bore the London post-mark, 
and was written by Captain Everett; to whom, it was stated, Mrs Blea- 
nor Fiizhugh’s sister, early widowed, had been united in second auptials, 
and by whom she had borne ason, Frederick Everett, now nearly twenty 
years of age. The long-pent-up affection of Mrs Fitzhugh for ber once 

| idolized sister burst forth at this announcement of her death with uncon- 
trollable violence ; and, as some atonement for her past sinful obduracy, 
| she immediately invited the husband and son of her long-lost Mary to 
| Woodlands Manor-House, to be henceforth, she said, she hoped their 
| home. Soon after their arrival, Mrs Fitzhugh made a will—the family 
property was entirely at her disposal—revokiug a former one, which be- 
queathed the whole of the real and personal property to a distant rela- 
tive whom she had never seen, et by which all was devised to her 
nephew, who was immediately proclaimed sole heir to the Fitzhugh es- 
tates, yielding a yearly rental of at least £12,000. Nay, so thoroughly 
was she softened towards the memory of her deceased sister, that the 
| will—of which, as I have stated, no secret was made—provided, in the 
| event of Frederick dying childless, that the property should pass to his 
| father, Mary Fitzhugh’s second husband. 
| No two persons cuuld be more unlike than were the father and son— 
| mentally, morally, physically. Frederick Everett was a fair-baired, biue- 
eyed young man, of amiable, caressing manners, gentlest disposition, and 
| ardent poetic temperament. His father, on the contrary, was a dark-fea- 
| tured, cold, haughty, repulsive man, ever apparently wrapped up in sel- 
| fish aud moody reveries. Between him and his son there appeared to 
| exist but little of cordial intercourse, although the highly sensitive and 
| religious tone of mind of Frederick Everett caused him to treat his pa- 
| rent with unvarying deference and respect. 
| The poetic temperament of Frederick Everett brought him at last as 
| puetic temperaments are apt to do, into trouble. Youth, beauty, inno- 
cence, and grace, united in the person of Lucy Carrington—the only child 
of Mr. Stephen Carrington, a respectable retired merchant of moderate 
means, residing within a few miles of Woodlands Manor-House—crossed 
| his path; and spite of his shield of many quarterings, he was vanquished 
in an instant, and almost without resistance. The at least tacit consent- 
and approval of Mr. Carrington and his fair daughter secured, Mr. Ever- 
ett, junior—hasty, headstrong lover that he was—immediately disclosed, 
his matrimonial projects to bis father and aunt. Captain Everett receiv- 
ed the announcement with a sarcastic smile, coldly remarking, that if 
Mrs Fitzhugh was satisfied, he had no objection to offer. Bat, alas! no 
sooner did her nephew, with much periphrastic eloquence, impart his pas- 
sion for the daughter of a mere merchant to his aunt, than a vehement 
torrent of indignant rebukes broke from her lips. She would die rather 
than consent to so degrading a mésalliance; and should he persist in 
yielding to such gross infatuation, she would not only disiaherit, but ban- 
ish him her house, and cast him forth a beggar on the world. Language 
like this, one can easily understand, provoked language from the indignant 
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young man which in less heated moments he would have disdained to ut- 
ter; and the aunt and nephew parted in tierce anger, and after mutual 
denunciation of each other—he as a disobedient ingrate, she as an impe- 
rious, ungenerous tyrant. The quarrel was with some difficulty petched 
up by Captain Everett; and with the exception of the change which took 
place in the disappointed lover's demeanour—irom light-hearted gaiety to 
gloom and sullenness—things, after a few days, went on pretty nearly as 
before. 

The sudden rupture of the hopes Mrs Bleanor Fitzhugh had reposed in 
her nephew as the restorer of the glories of her ancient “ house,” tarnished 
by Mary Fitzhugh’s marriage, affected dangerously, it soon appeared, 
that lady’s already failing health. A fortnight after the quarrel with her 
nephew, she became ingly ill. Unusual and baffling symptoms 
showed themselves; and after suffering during eight days from alternate 
acute pain, and heavy, unconquerable drowsiness, she expi in her 
nephew's arms. This sudden and fatal illness of his relative appeared 
to awaken all Frederick Everett's tenderness and affection for her. He 
was incessant in his close attendance in the sick chamber, permitting no 
one else to administer to his aunt either aliment or medicine. On this 
latter point, indeed, he insisted, with ay fierceness, taking the medi- 
cine with his own hand from the man who broughtit; and after adminis - 
tering the prescribed quantity, carefully locking up the remainder in a 
cabinet in his bedroom. ’ ; ‘ 

On the morning of the day that Mrs. Fitzhugh died, her ordinary medi- 
cal attendant, Mr. Smith, terrified and perplexed by the urgency of the 
sympioms exhibited by his patient, called in the aid of a locally-eminent 
physician, Dr. Archer, or Archford—the name is not very distinctly writ- 
ten in my memoranda of these occurrences ; but we wiil call him Archer 
—who at once changed the treatment till then pursued, and ordered 
powerful emetics to be administered, without, however, as we have seen, 
producing any saving or sensible effect. The grief of Frederick Everett, 
when all hope was over, was unbounded. He threw himself, ina 
roxysm of remorse or frenzy upon the bed, accusing himselfof having 
murdered her, with other strange and incoherent expressions, upon which 
au intimation soon afterwards made by Dr. Archer threw startling light . 
That gentleman, conjoiutly with Mr. Smith, requested an immediate in- 
terview with Captain Everett, aud Mr. Hardyman, the deceased lady’s 
land-steward and solicitor, who happenod to be in the house at the time. 
The request was of course complied with, and Dr. Archer at once pinatly 
stated that, in his opinion, poison had been administered to the. \ 
Jady, though of what precise kind he was somewhat at a loss to conjec- 
jecture—opium essentially, he thought, though certainly not in any of its 
ordinary preparations—one of the alkaloids probably, which chemical 
science tad recently discovered. Be this as it may, 8 post-mostem examin- 
ation of the body would clear up all doubts, and should take place aa 
speedily as possible. Captain Everett at once acceded to Dr. Archer’s 
proposal, at the same time observing that he was quite sure the result 
would entirely di ve that gentleman’s assumption. Mr. Hardyman 
alsofully concurred in the necessity of a figid investigation {and the post- 
mortem examination should, it was arranged, take place early on the fol- 
fowing morning. 

“| have another and very painfal duty to perform,” continued Dr Ar- 
cher, addressing Captain Everett. ‘I find that your son, Mr. Frederick 
Everett, alone administered medicine and aliment to Mrs. Fitzhugh during 
her illness. Strange, possibly wholly frenzied expressions, but which 
sounded vastly like cries of remorse, irrepressible by a person unused to 
crime, escaped himin my hearing just after the close of the final scene ; 
and But perhaps, Captain Everett, you had better retire: this is 
scarcely a subject” 

“Go on, sir,” said the captain, over whose countenance a strange ex- 
pression—touse Dr. Archer's own words—had flashed ; ‘‘ go on: I am bet- 
ter now.” 

“ We all know,” resumed Dr. Archer, “ how greatly Mr. Frederick 
Everett gains in wealth by his aunt’s death ; and that her decease, more- 
over, will enable him to conclude the marriage to which she was eo de- 
termiuedly opposed. I think, therefore, that, underall the circumstances, 
we shall be fully justified in placing the young gentleman under such—I 
will not say custody, but surveillance, as will prevent him either from leav- 
ing the house, should he imagine himseif suspected, or of destroying any 
evidence which may possibly exist of his guilt, if indeed he be guilty.”’ 

“entirely agree with you, Dr. Archer,’ exclaimed Mr. Hardyman, 

ho had listened with much excitement to the doctor’s narrative ; “‘ and 

jll, upon my own responsibility, take the necessary steps for effecting 
the object you have in view.” 

‘Gentlemen,’ said Captain Everett, rising from his chair, “ you will 
of course do your duty; but1 can ‘take no part, nor offer any counsel, to 
sucha case: I must leave you to your own devices.” He then left the 
apartment. 

He had been gone but a few minutes, when Federick Everett, still in a 
state of terrible excitement, entered the rvom, strode fiercely up to Dr. 
Archer, and demanded how he dared propose, as the butler had just in- 
formed him he had done, a dissection of his aunt’s body. 

“I will not permit it,” continued the agitated young man: “I am 
master here, and I say it sha!l not be done. What new horror would you 
evoke? Is itnot enough that one of the kindest of God's creatures, has 
perished, but another sacrifice must What do I say? Enough 
that | will not permit it. Ihave seen similar cases in—in India !” 

The gentleman so strangely addressed had exchanged significant glances 
during the delivery of this incoherent speech; and, quite confirmed in 
their previous impression, Mr. Hardyman, as their spokesman, interrupt- 
ed the speaker, to inform him that he was the suspected assassin of his 
aunt! The accusing sentences had hardly passed the solicitor’s lips, 
when the furious young man sprang towards him with the bound ofa 
tiger, and at one blow prostrated him on the floor. He was immediate- 
ty seized by the two medical gentlemen, and help having been summon- 
ed, he was with much dilliculty secared, and placed in strict confine- 
ment, to await the result of the next day’s inquiry. 

The examination of the body disclosed the terrible fact, that the de- 
ceased lady had perished by acetate of morphine ; thus verifying the sa- 
gacious guess of Dr. Archer. A minute search was immediately made 
throughout Mr. Frederick Everett’s apartments, and behind one of the 
drawers of a cabinet in his bedroom—at the back of the shelf or parti- 
tion upon which the drawer rested, and of course completely hidden by 
the drawer itself when in its place—was found a flat tin flask, fluted on 
the outside, and closed with ascrew stopper: it was loosely enveloped 
in a sheet of brown paper, directed “ Everett, Esq., Woodlands Man- 
or-House, Yorkshire ;” aud upon close examination, a small quantity of 
white powder, which proved to be acetate of morphine, was found in the 
flask. Suspicion of young Everett's guilt now became conviction ; and, 
as if to confirm beyond all doubt the soundness of the chain of circum- 
stantial evidence in which he was immesbed, the butler, John Darby, an 
aged and trusty servant of the late Mrs. F itzhugh, made on the next day 
the following deposition before the magistrates :— , 

“He had taken in, two days before nis late mistress was seized with 
her fatal illness, a small brown paper parcel which had been brought by 
coach from London, and for which 28. 10d. carriage was charged and 
paid. The paper found in Mr. Frederick Everett's cabinet was, he could 
positively swear, from the date and figures marked on it, and the hand- 
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writing, the wrapper of that parcel. He had given it to young Mr. 
Brerex. welikepened o be ia the library at the ake, About five min- 
ates afterwards, he had occasion to return to the library, to inform him 
that some fishing-tackle he had ordered was sent home. The door was 
ajar ; and Mr. Frederick did not at first perceive his entrance, as he was 
standing with his back tothe door. The paper parcel he, the butler, had 
just before delivered was lying open on the table, and Mr. Everett held 
in one hand a flat tin flask—the witness had no doubt the same found in 
the cabinet—and in the other a note, which he was reading. He, the 
witness, coughed, to attract Mr. Everett's attention, who hurriedly turned 
round, clapped down the flask and the note, shuffling them under the pa- 
per wrapper, as if to conceal them, and then, in a very confused manner, 
and his face as red as flame, asked witness what he wanted there? Wit- 
ness thought this behaviour very strange at the time; but the incident 
soon passed from his mind, and he had thought no more of it till the find- 
ing of the paper and flask as described by the other witnesses.” 

Mr. Frederick Everett, who had manifested the strangest impassibility, 
a calmness of despair, throughout the inquiry, which perplexed and dis- 
heartened Mr. Sharpe, whose services had been retained by Captain Ev- 
erett, allowed even this mischievous evidence to pass without a word of 
comment or explanation; and he was, as a matter of course, fully com- 
mitted for the wilful marder of his relative. The chain of circumstantial 
evidence, motive included, was, it was felt, complete—not a link was 
wanting. 

These were the chief incidents disclosed to me by Mr. Sharpe during 
our tong and painful consultation. Of the precise nature of the terrible 
suspicions whicb haunted and disturbed me, I shall only in this place sa 
that neither Mr. Sharpe, nor, consequently, myself, would in all probabili- 
ty have guessed or glanced at them, but for the persistent assertions of 
Miss Carrington, that her lover was madly sacrificing himself from some 
chimerical motive of honour or duty. 

“‘ You do not know, Mr. Sharpe, as I do,” she would frequently ex- 
claim with tearful vehemence,“ the generous, childlike simplicity, the 
chivalric enthusiasm, of his character, bis utter abnegation of self, and 
readiness on a!l occasions to sacrifice his own eas3, his own wishes, to for- 
ward the happiness of others; and, above all, his fantastic notions of 
honvur—duty, if you will—which would, I feel assured, prompt him to 
incur any peril, death itself, to shield from danger any one who had 
claims upon him either of blood or of affection. You know to whom my 
suspicions point ; and how dreadful to think that one so young, so brave, 
80 pious, and so true, should be sacrificed for such a monster as I believe 
that man to be !” 

To all these passionate expostulations the attorney could only reply 
that vague suspicions were not judicial proofs; and that if Mr. Frederick 
Everett would persist in his obstinate reserve, a fatal result was inevita- 
ble. But Mr. Sharpe readily consented to gratify the wishes of Mr. Car- 
ringtop and his daughter on one point: he returned the money, not a 
very large sum, which Captain Everett had sent him, and agreed that 
ye! Carrington should supply the funds necessary for the defence of the 
prisoner. 

Our consultation the next day at Mr. Sharpe’s wasa sad and hopeless 
one. Nowhere did a gleam of cheerful light break in. The case was 
overwhelmingly complete against the prisoner. The vague suspicions we 
entertained pointed toa crime so monstrous, so incredible, that we felt it 
could uot be so much as hinted at upon such, legally considered, slight 
grounds. The prisoner was said to be an eloquent speaker, and I under- 
took todraw up the outline of a defence, impugning, with all the dialectic 
skill | was master of, the conclusiveness of the evidence for the crown. 
To this, and a host of testimony to character which we proposed to call, 
rested our faint hopes of “ a good deliverance !” 

Basiness was over, and we were taking a glass of wine with Mr. 
Sharpe, when his chief clerk entered to say that Sergeant Edwards, an 
old soldier—who had spoken to them some time before relative to a large 
claim which he asserted he had against Captain Everett, arising out of a 
legacy bequeathed to him in India, and the best mode of assuring its 
payment by an annuity, as proposed by the captain—had now called to 
say thatthe terms were at last finally arranged, and that he wished to 
know when Mr. Sharpe would be at leisure to draw up the bond. “ He 
need not fear for his money !” exclaimed Sharpe tartly; “ the captain 
will, I fear, be rich enough before another week has passed over our 
heads. Tell him tocal! to-morrow evening; I will see him after I return 
— court.” A few minutes afterwards, I and Mr. Kingston took our 

eave. 

The Crown Court was thronged to suffocation on the following morning, 
and the excitement of the auditory appeared to be of the intensest kind. 
Miss Carrington, closely veiled, sat beside her father on one of the side- 
benches. A true bill gry the prisoner had been found on the previous 
afternoon ; and the trial, it had been arranged, to suit the convenience of 
counsel, should be first proceeded with. The court was presided over 
by Mr. Justice Grose ; and Mr. Gurney—afterwards Mr. Baron Gurney 
—with another gentleman appeared for the prosecution. As soon as the 
judge had taken his seat, the prisoner was ordered to be brought in, and 
a hush of expectation pervaded the assembly. In afew minutes he made 
his appearance in the dock. His aspect—calm, mournful, and full of pa- 
tient resignation—spoke strongly to the feelings of the eudience, and a 
low murmur of sympathy ran through the court. He bowed respectful- 
ly to the bench, and then his sad, proud eye wandered round the audi- 
tory, till itrested on the form of Lucy Carrington, who, overcome by sud- 
den emotion, had hidden her weeping face in her father’s bosom. Strong 
feeling, which he with difficulty mastered, shook his frame, and blanched 
to a still deeper pallor his fine intellectual countenance. He slowly with- 
drew his gaze from the agitating spectacle, and his troubled glance meet- 
ing that of Mr. Sharpe, seemed to ask why proceedings, which cov/d only 
have one termination, were delayed. He had not longto wait. The jury 
were sworn, and Mr, Gurney rose to address them for the crown. Ctear, 
terse, logical, powerful without the slightest pretence to what is called 
eloquence, his speech produced a tremendous impression upon all who 
heard it; and few persuns mentally withheld their assent to his asser- 
tion, as he concluded what was evidently a painful task, ‘‘ that should he 
produce evidence substantiating the statement he had made, the man who 
could then refuse to believe in the prisoner’s guilt, would equa ly refuse 
credence to actions witnessed by his own bodily eyes.” 

The different witnesses were then called, and testified to the various 
facts I have before related. Vainly did Mr. Kingston and I exert our- 
selves to invalidate the irresistible proofs of guilt so dispassionately de- 
tailed. “It is useless,” whispered Mr. Sharpe, as I sat down after the 
crose-examination of the aged butler. ‘ You have done ail that could be 
done ; but he is a doomed man, spite of his innocence, of which I feel, 
every moment that I look at him, the more and more convinced. God 
help us, we are poor, fallible creatures, with all our scientific machinery 
for getting at truth !”” 

The case for the crown was over, and the prisoner was told that now 
was the time for him to address the jury in answer to the charge preter- 
red against him. He bowed courteously to the intimation, and drawing a 
paper from his pocket, spoke, after a few preliminary words of course, 
nearly as follows :— 

“ | hold in my hand a very acute and eloquent address prepared for me 
by one of theable and zealous gentlemen who appear to-day as my coun- 
sel, and which, but for the iniquitous law which prohibits the advocate 
of a presumed felon, but possibly quite innocent person, from addressing 
the jury, upon whose verdict his client’s fate depends, would no doubt 
have formed the subject-matter of an appeal to you not to yield credence 
to the apparent irretragable testimony sent against me. The sub- 
stance of this defence you must have gathered from the tenor of the 
cro3s-examinations ; butso little effect did it produce, I saw, in that form, 
however ably done, and so satisfied am I that though it were rendered 
with an angel’s eloquence, it would prove utterly impotent to shake the 
strong conclusions of my guilt, which you, short-sighted, fallible mortals 
—suort-sighted aud fallible because mortal !—I mean no disrespect—must 
have drawn from the body of evidence you have heard, that I will not 
weary you or myself by reading it. I will only observe that it points es- 
pecially to the over-proot, so tospeak, arrayed against me—to the folly of 
supposing that an intentional murderer would ostentatiously persist in ad- 
ministering the fatal portion to the victim with his own hands, carefully 
excluding all others from a chance of incurring suspicion. 

“There are other points, but this is by far the most powerful one ; and 
as I cannot believe that will induce you to return a verdict rescuing me 
from what the foolish world, judging from appearances, will call a shame- 
ful death, but which I, knowing my own heart, feel to be sanctified by 
th e highest motives which can influence man—it would be merely waste 
of time to repeat them. From the first moment, gentlemen, that this ac- 
c usation was preferred against me, I felt that I had done with this world; 
and, young as lum, but for one beloved being whose presence lighted 
up and irradiated this else cold and barrren earth, I should, with little 
reluctance, have accepted this giftof an apparently seve:e, but perhaps 
merciful fate. This life, gentlemen,” he continued after a short pause, 
‘*"t has been well said, is but a battle anda march. I have been struck 
down early in the combat ; but of what moment is that, if it be found by 

Him who witnesses the world-unnoticed deeds of ali his soldiers, that I 
have earned the victor’s crown? Let it be your consolation, gentlemen, 








if hereafter you should discover that you have sent me to an undeserved 
death, that you at least will not have hurried a soul spotted with the 
awful crime of murder before its Maker. And ob,” he exclaimed in con- 
clusion, with solemn earnestness, ‘‘ may al/ who have the gailt of blood, 
apon them hasten, whilst life is still granted them, to cleanse themselves 
by repentance of that foul sin, so that not only the sacrifice of one poor 
like, bat that most holy and tremendous one offered in the world’s con- 
summate hour, may not for them have been made in vain! My lord and 
gentlemen, I have no more to say. You will doubtless do your duty; I 
have done mine.” 

I was about, a few minutes after the conclusion of this strange and un- 
expected address, to call our witnesses to character, when, tothe sur- 
prise of the whole court, and the consternation of the prisoner, Miss Car- 
rington started up, threw aside her veil, and addressing the judge, de- 
manded to be heard. 

Queenly, graceful, and of touching loveliness did she look in her ve- 
hemence of sorrow—radiant as sunlight in her days of joy she must have 
been—as she stood up, affection-prompted, regardless of self, of the world, 
to make one last effurt to save her affianced husband. 

“ What would you say, young lady?” said Mr. Justice Grose kindly. 
«If you have capthing to testify in favour of the prisoner, you had better 
communicate with his counsel ” 

“ Not that—not that,”’ she hurriedly re=lied, as if fearful that her stren- 
gth would fail before she had enunciated her pur “ Pat, my lord, 
put Frederick—the prisoner, | mean—on his oath. Bid him declare, as 
he shall answer at the bar of Almighty God, who is the murderer for whom 
he is about to madly sacrifice himself, and you will find” 
“ Your request is an absurd one,” interrupted the judge with some as- 

perity. “I have no power to question a Y gpeoe ll 

6 Then,” shrieked the unfortunate lady, sinking back fainting and 
helpless in her father’s arms, “ he is lost—lost!”" 

She wa: immediately carried out of court; and as soon as the sensa- { 
tion caused by so extraordinary and painful an incident had subsided, 
the trial proceeded. A cloud of witnesses to character were called ; the 
jadge summed up ; the jury deliberated for a few minutes; and a verdict 
of“ guilty” was retarned. Sentenceto die on the day after followed, 
aad all was over ! 

Yes; all was, we deemed, over; but happily a decree, reversing that of 
Mr. Justice Grose, had gone forth in Heaven. I was sitting at home about 
an hour after the court had closed, painfully musing on the events of the 
day, when the door of the apartment suddenly flew open, and in rushed 
Mr. Sharpe in astate of greatexcitement, accompanied by Sergeant Ed. 
wards, a the reader will remember had called the previous day at 
that gentlemans’ house, In afew minutes I was in possession of the fol- 
lowing important information, elicited by Mr.Sharpe from the half-willing, 
half reluctant sergeant, whom he had found waiting for him at his oflice.— 

In the first place, Captain Everett was not the father of the prisoner! 

The yoang man was the son of Mary Fitzhugh by her first marriage ; and 
his name, consequently, was Mordaunt, not Everett. His mother had sur- 
vived her second marriage barely six months. Everett, calculating doubt- 
less upon the great pecuniary advantages which would be likely to result 
to himself as the reputed tather of the heir to a splendid English estate, 
should the quarrel with Mrs. Bleanor Fitzhugh—as he nothing doubtei— 
be ultimately made up, had brought his deceased wife’s infant son up as 
his own. This was thesecret of Edwards and his wife: and to purchase 
their silence, Captain Everett had agreed tu give the bond for an annuity 
which Mr. Sharpe was to draw up. The story of the legacy was a mere 
pretence. When Edwards was in Yorkshire before, Everett pacified him 
for the time with a sum of money, and a promise to do more for him as 
soon as his reputed son came into the property. He then harried the 
ci-devant sergeant back to London; and at the last interview he had with 
him, gave him a note addressed to a person living in one of the streets— 
I forget which—leading out of the Haymarket, together with a five- 
pound note, which he was to pay the person to whow the letter was ad- 
dressed for some very rare and valuable powder, which the captain 
wanted for scientific purposes, and which Edwards was to forward by 
coach to Woodlands Manor-House. Edwards obeyed his instructions, 
and delivered the message to the queer bushy-bearded foreigner to whom 
it was addressed, who told him that, if he brought the sum of money 
mentioned in the note on the fullowing day, he should have the article 
required. He also bade him bring a well-stoppered bottle to put it in. 
As the bottle was to be sent by coach, Edwards purchased a tin flask, as 
affording a better security against breakage; and having obtained the 
powder, packed it nicely up, and told his niece, who was staying with 
him at the time, to direct it, as he was in a hurry to go out, to Squire Ev- 
erett, Woodlands Manor-House, Yorkshire, and then take it to the book- 
ing-office. He thought, of course, though he said Squire in a jocular way, 
that she would have directed it Captain Evorett, as she knew him well; 
bat it seemed she had not. Edwards had returned to Yorkshire only two 
days since, to get kis anuuity settled, and fortunately was present in court 
at the trial of Frederick Mordaunt, adias Everett, and at once recognised 
the tin flask as the une he had purchased and forwarded to Woodlands, 
where it must in due course have arrixed on the day stated by the butler. 
Terrified and bewildered at the consequences of what he had donb, or 
helped to do, Eiwards hastened to Mr. Sharpe, who, by dint of exhorta- 
tions, threats, and promises, judiciously blended, induced him to make a 
clean breast of it. 
As much astounded as elated by this unlooked-for information, it was 
some minutes before I could sufficiently conceatrate my thoughts upon 
the proper course to be pursued. I was not, however, long in deciding. 
Leaving Mr. Sharpe to draw up an affidavit of the facts disclosed by Ed- 
wards, and to take especial care of that worthy, I hastened off to the jail, 
in order to obtain a thorough elucidation of all the mysteries connected 
with the affair before I waited upon Mr. Justice Grose. 

The revulsion of feeling inthe prisoner's mind when he learned that 
the man for whom he had so recklessly sacrificed himself was not only not 
his father, but a cold-blooded villain, who, according to the testimony of 
Sergeant Edwards, had embittered, perhaps shortened, his mother’s last 
hours, was immediate and excessive. ‘“Ishould have taken Lucy’s ad- 
vice !” he bitterly exclaimed, as he strode to and fro in his cell; “ have told 
the truth at all hazards, and have left the rest to God.’’ His explanation 
of the incidents that had eo puzzled us al! was as simple as satisfactory. 
He had always, from his earliest days, stood much in awe of his father, 
who in the, to young Mordaunt, sacred character of parent, exercised an 
irresistible control over him; and when the butler entered the library, he 
believed for an instant it was his father who had surprised him in the act 
of reading his correspondence; an act which, however unintentional, 
would, he knew, excite Captain Everett’s fiercest wrath. Hence arose 
the dismay and confusion which the butler had described. He resealed 
the parcel, and placed it in his reputed father’s dressing-room: and 
thought little more of the matter, till, on entering his aunt’s bedroom on 
the first evening of her illness, he beheld Everett pour a small portion of 
white powder from the tin flask in the bottle containing his aunt’s medi- 
cine. The terrible truth flashed upon him: A fierce altercation immediate- 
ly ensued in the father’s dressing-room, whither Frederick followed him. 
Everett persistea that the powder was a celebrated Eastern medicament, 
which would save, if anything could, his aunt’slife. The young man 
wasnot of course deceived by this shallow falsehood, and from that mo- 
ment administered the medicine to the patient with his own hands, and 
kept the bottles which contained it locked up in his cabinet. “ Fool that 
I was!” he exclaimed in conclusion, “to trast to such a paltry precaution 
to defeat that accomplished master of wile and fraud! Oa the very 
morning of my aunt’s death, I surprised him shutting and locking one of 
my cabinet drawers. So dumbfounded was I with horror and dismay at 
the sight, that he left the room by aside-door without observing me. You 
have now the key to my conduct. I loathed to look upon the murderer ; 
but I would have died a thousand deaths rathen than attempt to save my 
own life by the sacrifice of a father’s—how guilty soeverhe might be.” 

Furnished with this explanation, and the affidavit of Edwards, I waited 
upon the judge, and obtained not only a respite for the prisoner, but a 
warrant for the arrest of Captain Everett. 

It was a busy evening. Edwards was despatched to London in the 
triendly custody of an intelligent officer, to secure the person of the for- 
eign-looking vender of subtle poisons; and Mr, Sharpe, with two consta- 
bles, set off in a postchaise for Woodlands Manor-House. It was late when 
they arrived there, and the servants informed them that Captain Everett 
had already retired. They of course insisted upon seeing him; and he 
presently appeared, wrapped in a dressing-gown, and havghtily demand- 
ed their business with him atsuch an hour. The answer smote him as 
with a thunderbolt, and he staggered backwards, till arrested by the wall 
of the apartment, and then sank feebly, nervelessly, into a chair. Eagerly, 
after a pause, he questioned the intruders upon the nature of the evidence 
egainst him. Mr. Sharpe briefly replied that Edwards was in custody, 
and had revealed everything. 

“Is it indeed so?” rejoined Everett, seeming to derive resolution and 
fortitude from the very extremity of despair. ‘‘ Then the game is unques- 
tionably Jost. It was, however, boldly and skilfully played, and 1 am 
not a man to whimper over a fatal turn of the dice. in a few minutes, 
gent) n,” he added, ‘I shall have changed my dress, and be ready to 
accompany you. 














“Wecannot lose sight of you for an instant,” replied Mr. 

“One of the officers anest euplepeny you.” x _ 

« Be it so: I shall not detain either him or you long.” 

Captain Everett, followed by the officer, passed into his dressing room. 
He pulled off his gown ; and pvinting to a coat suspended on a peg at the 
further extremity of the apartment, requested the constable to reach it 
for him. The man hastened to comply with his wisb. Swiftly, Everett 
opened a dressing-case which stood on a table near him: the officer heard 
the sharp clicking of a pistol-lock, and turned swiftly round. ‘Too late! 
A loud report rang through the house; the room was filled with smoke : 
and the wretched assassin and suicide lay extended on the floor a maugled 
ee 

t wou useless to minutely recapitulate the final winding- 

this eventful drama. Suffice it to ao that the voicoer ste Mey 
facts were judicially established, and that Mr. Frederick Mordaunt was 
after a delay, restored io freedom and a splendid position in society. 
After the lapse of a decent interval, he espoused Lucy Carrington. The 
union proved, I believe, a very happy one; aad they were blessed, | 
know, with a somewhat numerous progeney. Their eldest son repre. 
sents in this present parliament one of the English boroughs, and is by 
no means an undistinguished member of the Commons House. 





PHILIP MARSDEN. 


CHAPTER II. 


With folded arms and frowning brow, Philip Marsden stood on the ter 
race of the castle,and looked down upon the fair garden and green planta- 
tions that lay beneath, whilst slowly down the long avenue wound the 
funeral procession, decked with all that wealth and fashion could devise 
to soften the horrible reality of the presence of their king and mester— 
death. _ There was the gorgeous hearse, with its sweeping draperies and 
its waving plumes, and beneath lay the pale, wasted, corrupting corpse ; 
there was the mourning dress, and the features moulded with a look of 
sorrow, and beneath lay the cold, hard heart and the craven soul, rejoicing 
in the riches of the world, and the fatness of the earth ; but Philip Mars- 
den was no hypocrite, and he had positively refused to attend as mourner 
at the grave of her who had been his worst enemy. But when he saw 
the last carriage of the train disappear under the arched gateway, he 
sank down on a seat, and covered his face with bis hands, for bis soul was 
busy with the awful thought of thedark unknown. The thought of death 
—when is it not present with us? In the hour of our prosperity, it is 
there like a dark and menacing fiend, and we turn away with a sick heart. 
and we seek to hide our eyes from the sight, In the hour of desolation 
of departed hope, and unrequited affection, it is there as a good angel, 
bidding us sink down on the breast of our mother earth, ‘like a tired 
child lying down to sleep at midnight. When the soul is elevated by 
prayer, and the world is far off and God is near, in that hour it is the voice 
of immortality calling us to behold the glory of the life eternal; but 
vainly would we wrestle with the thought. The new-born infant, that 
but yesterday, like a blighted rose-bud, closed its eyes for ever to the 
light of day, already knows the awlul secret; bat we must wait our ap- 
ogee time, and when for a moment we awake from our long dream, and 
ook upon the world as it really is, with its frivolity, and i's hypocrisy, 
me its cruelty, who hath nut said exultingly, “ yet a little, aud I shall 

ie.” 

Philip Marsden was roused from his reverie by the return of the 
mourners from the funeral, and he was almost immediately summoned to 
attend at aceremony more iuteresting to all parties—namely, the opening 
of the late Sir Henry Marsden’s will. . ° 

The gentlemen who, from relationship or any other reason, were sup- 
posed to be concerned in the affair, had assembled, to a considerable 
number, in the large hall of the castle. At one end of the room stood 
Walter, surrounded by the relations of his mother, among whum the most 

conspicuous was Lord Ormsby, her brother—a cold, proud, worldly man 
—ambitious, but too indolent to surmount the difficulties which are atten - 
dant even on the acquiremert of earthly fame—anxious to bear the char- 
acter of strict honour aud unequalled generosity, but too egotistical to 
give up one pleasure for the attainment of his wishes. 

At the table, which was covered with papers, stood the family Jawyer, 
Mr. Langley. He was a man whose very heart and sou! miglit be said to 
be bound up with the very same red tape which tied up his documents; 
itis doubtful whether one elevating thought had ever ruised his mind be- 
yond the dull limits of his profession; in his opiuion people were born 
merely that they might succeed to estates, and draw up deeds to that ef- 
fect; they only married that they might write out a proper contract, and 
when they died it was with the laudable inteption of having their last will 
and testament put into execution. This gentleman held in his hand the im- 
portant paper, which some of the party eyed with consideruble curiosity, 
for a rumour had got abroad that it was not so certain that Walter wad 
succeed as had been supposed, and Philip was too univereally disliked 
and despised not to make this a matter of some importance to those who 
were likely to be brought ixto contact with him. Besides some of the 
neighbouring gentlemen, who stood talking together, the room was near- 
ly filled with the tenantry, servants, &c., who supposed that they had a 
right to know the result of the meeting. After a few moments of sus- 
pense, the door opened and Philip appeared; ashe walked slowly through 
the room they made way for him, with a sort of equivocal respect, which 
might have been either tear or dislike, and there was something more than 
usually stern in his frowa, as he returned haughtily the scarcely percepti- 
ble salutation of Lord Ormsby and his friends. He stopped at the foot 
of the table, and remained silent; there was an awkward pause which 
was broken at length by Mr. Langley. He cleared his throut several 
times to attract attention, and, looking pompously round, requested to 
know if the gentlemen were ready to enter on the business tor which 
they had met; they closed round the table, forcing Walter into a conspi- 
cuous place amongst them, who looked pale and really agitated, for a 
dread as well as a hate for Philip had been instilled too firmly into his 
mind, not to make him convinced that his chance of happiness was but 
a small one if he bad to trust to his brother’s liberality. But there was 
no one more intensely impatient to know the contents of the will than 
Mr. Langley himself, for Lady Marsden had always assured him that a 
will in favour of Walter existed, but it struck him as being very extraor- 
dinary that he had never been called in to draw it up or witaess the sigua- 
ture; and he was divided between his doubt whether Sir Henry could 
have employed another lawyer, or that Lady Marsden merely eaid what 
she wished to be believed. As he unfolded the peper he cast his eye 
hastily over the contents, and achange was visible even on his uumean- 
ing features as he ee He composed himself, however, and be- 
gan toread with all due formality. The will was short buat most dis- 
tinct, merely stating that Sir Henry Marsden leit his whole estates, lands, 
and possessions to his second son, Walter Marsden, and finishing with a 
few trifling legacies, but without a word of Philip. A complacent smile 
spread itself over the faces of the assembled company, as he laid down 
the paper, but Mr. Langley begged to inform them that what he had read 
was unfortunately quite useless, as the will was null from the absence of 
the signature. The listeners looked aghast, and he proceeded wiitisume- 
thing of triumph in his manner, for he was rather pleased to find his sus- 
picions had been correct. 

‘- Therefore, gentlemen,” said he, ‘I must acquaint you, that no other 
will being extant except this, which is not valid, it remains only for me 
to declare Sir Philip Marsden successor to all his father’s estates and 
possessions, whatever they may be.” ae 

There was a dead silence; Walter grew red and white by turns, Philip 
remaived impassive, and, at last, Lord Ormsby turned angrily to Mr. 
Lavgley— . . 

‘‘Do you mean, then, to say that Walter is left quite unprovided for?’ 

“ My lord,” said Mr. Langley, “it would appeer that the late Sir Henry 
having, as we see by this will, which is not valid, the intention of making 
Mr. Walter Marsden his heir, had thought it unnecessary to make any 
provision for him, in case of his intention not being fulfilled, a casualty 
which, allow me to observe, my lord, must have appeared far from pro- 
bable.” 

“ That is to say,” said Lord Ormsby, impatiently, “that my nephew 
is penuiless.”’ : 

“Your lordship’s remark is perfectly just,” responded the lawyer, 
“unless, indeed, the generosity of his brother should is 

He was Satenrepted by Walter, who started forward, locking the very 
picture of his dead mother, for his eye was flashing, and his forehead 
crimson with indignation. ‘ 

“Mr, Langley,” said he, “ these are matters that may be left to private 
discussion; let me beg you to proceed with whatever business yet re- 
mains to be done.” 

“ There is no longer any business to be concluded,” said Mr. Lang!cy 
somewhat spitefully, “ except to congratulate Sir Philip on his successio4 
to so magnificent a fortune.” 

No one took any notice of his ill-jadged remark. Lord Ormsby turned 
angrily away, and, ringing the bell furiously, ordered his carriage to be 
got ready instantly. Walter stood silent for a few minutes, and ther, 
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amaking a violent effort, he said to Mr. ley, “ you are quite right; 
_ana I am glad to be the first to profit by the bint.” Then, walking up to 
his brother, he held out his hand to him. 

“Philip, do not think me a hypocrite if I tell you, that I sincerely 
wish you to be happy with the fortune which fate, more just than our 
father, has assigned to you.” 

There was something so truly frank and noble in Walter’s manner 
that no one could doubt his sincerity; and Philip turned towards him, 
with asmile of such inexpressible sweetness that his whole face was 
lighted up by it, as he gave him his hand; he then looked calmly round 
him, and said, with retarniog sternness of manner— 

“It appears that the business of the day is ended, and that my presence 
is no longer necessary here, Mr. Langley, will you do me the favour to 
see me in my room as soon as these gentlemen shall have left you.”” Then 
bowing proudly, but not without elegance. to the company, he walked 
slowly from the room. { 

There wasa general murmur of anger as the door closed upon him, 
even from the servants, who thought they perceived in this last speech 
that their new master had already assumed the authority which he was 
to wield over them with a rod of irou. The whole party now crowded 
round Walter with many speeches of condolence and regret, but he was 
exhausted with grief, and the exciting events of the day, and after ex- 
cusiog himself on the plea of indisposition, he proceeded alone to his 
room. 

Walter then threw himself down ona sofa, and clasping his hands on 
his eyes, as if to shut out some stern reality, gave himself to a thousand 
distracting thoughts. His life, ap to the present day, had been one of 
sunshine and prosperity, and he bad always been taught to believe that 
it would continue; so, as yet, he had scarce had a wish ungratified, or 
knew what it was to be met with coldness or indifference. Of sorrow, 
of disappointment, of the dark struggle which each one of us must en- 
counter with our mysterious destiny, he knew uothing; but, gay and 
thoughtless, he found himeelf thrown without protection and without re- 
source on the mercy of the world, which has never yet failed to make its 
victims pass through an ordeal, from which many a strong mind has come 
forth broken aud bowed to the earth, and yearning for the only (and even 

then uncertain) peace which seems to await them in the grave. 

At first a feeling of desolation and despondency had taken possession 
of Walter’s miad; but he was very young, and his heart was yet bright, 
with the fond imaginative hope which has made earth a very Eden to us 
all at some period of our existence, until life itself has taught us its own 
utter worthlessness and vanity. And gradually his spirits began to re- 
sume their elasticity; he began to dream of the noble task of working 
out his own independence—of forming for himself an existence, which 
was at first to be one of toil and labour, until, as he passed from manhood 
to a riper age, success should ciown his ettorts, and not only an honoura- 
ble station, but fame and a great name should be his—a name, honoured 
not only for high attainments in literature, but tor unexampled generosity, 
for unstained virtue ,and for all the purity and goodness which the unsul- 
lied heart of youth alone will dare to hope for on this earth. Walter had 
yet to learn that the nobler spirit must ever yield to the craving necessi- 
ties of its dust-born frame—that youth, genius, and hope must be fed with 
ease and affluence; that the chill breath of poverty, the wearing-down, 
every-day care of providiug for the common wants of life, will dim the 
brightest fancy, aud mar the fairest inspiration. One touch of real sor- 
row, one genuine tear, and the soul would fall powerless and fettered to 
the dull earth, and the eyes that now see only flowers and sunshine, would 
open to the dark and communp-lace reality of life. No! Walter dreamt 
on, like the young eagle trying for the first time the strength of its eager 
wings, and deeming every sunbeam of the boundless and bright expanse, 
where he seeks to soar, is smiling, aud will ever smile for him. He was 
interrupted by hearing the slow, heavy step of Mr. Langley, who passed 
his door at this moment, to proceed, according to Philip's request, to the 
first interview which be wasto hold with his new employer; and he 
seemed to tread on Walter's very heart, for it was the first time that he 
felt himself thoroughly superseded. He was no longer the most impor- 
tant person in the heuse—in fact, he had no legal right to be there at all; 
and when he recollected the manner in which he h.d been, as it were, 
forced to treat Philip, he could not but own that he had little of good to 
expect at his hands. This trifling circumstance put to flight all his fair 
dreams for the moment, and, with something of childlike petulance, he 
buried his face in the cushions of the sofa, aud, gradually exhausted both 
in mind and body, fell into a calm sleep. 

And now the twilight had passed away, and the plain stars rose one 
by one in the cold autumnal sky, aud the fair moon glided out from behind 
the clouds, and smiled as beniguly on the old castle and its ivy-covered 
battlements, as if there were no fretful, restless mortals within, whose 
evil passious can make this goodly earth the hell it too oftenis. But still 
Walter slept on calmly, as though no sorrow had so lately shaded his fair 
brow, as though no clouds obscured the dim fature for him; for his was 
ihe sweet, calm slumber of youth, whose dreams are scarce more fantas- 
tic than the waking thought. As we grow older, the actual presence of 
evil presses too closely on us, aud our sleep is but living over again the 
dull, toilsome day. 

Suddenly the door of his room was opened, but so gently that it did 
not awake him, and Philip Marsden entered. He advanced slowly to- 
wards him, and remained gazing on him in silence. No contrast could 
have been greater than between the two brothers at that moment. Philip 
held in his hand a lamp, which threw astrong light on his muscular mis- 
shapen frame, and stern melancholy countenance. His long black hair 
almost hid his eyes, beneath whose depths lay a whole world of intellect 
and feeling; and his breast heaved as though with some strong emotion. 
Before him lay Walter; his beautiful head pillowed on bis arm; his golden 
hair sweeping over his flushed cheek; and his low, regular breathing 
seemed like the sigh of some wandering spirit. There could not have 
been a more beautiful personification of childlike repose; and Philip 
seemed to find the sight almost painful; for with a convulsive sigh he 
pone his band on his shoulder. Walter started up; and as half awake 

© caught sight of the dark, stern figure of his brother, and felt himself 
in his grasp, a sudden fear took possession of him, and wildly shaking off 
his hand he put bimself in a posture of defence. Philip drew back with 
the same withering smile which his features almost always wore. 

“Fear nothing, Walter; whatever you may havo heard of my crimes I 
am not yet an assassin.” 

Walter looked down, angry with himself for what he felt to have been 
4 contemptible suspicion; and Philip, drawiag a chair towards the sofa, 
sat down beside kim. 

“Walter, you must listen patiently to me, for I have much to say. I 
have come here to talk of my future intentions; and I have but one re- 
quest to make, which is, that you will not make any attempt to dissuade 
a from the determination which I have taken, for it is irrevocable.” 

Valter looked up proudly, his lip curling with indignation; for he sup- 
poset that Philip expected him to apply to his generosity, or that he 

beng strive to soften his harsh intentions towards bimself; and he had 
sy much of the spirit of his mother uot to prefer the extreme of poverty 
oe sense of obligation. 
he oeball curtainly hot interfere with any of your arrangements,” said 
ae eth ; “itis not my intention to encumber your house much 
Lot! Ormsby.” presence. I shall leave this to-morrow with my uncle, 

opis Panip looked at him with a bitter smile. 

a a9 see Lord Ormsby,” said he, “left this some hours ago. He 
scovered that his presence was absolutely necessary in town live 
minutes after he had ascertained that his nephew was penniless.” 

Walter coloured with the noble shame which a pure mind must ever 
feel - hearing . oars action; but he was not vanquished 

“It matt ittle,”’ eplied : « , Ag 3 
difficult to day a TA gaa i ‘my mother’s son will not find it 


“No,” said Philip, gently, and the soul beaming through his eyes, cast 
be dimes even of beauty over his dark countenance ; 9 it will An indeed 
pa at for you to finda home: there is one already provided for you 
should eg of your ancestors—the home which your father destined 
eae © yours, and which I would rather die than appropriate to myself 
ohh Cre paltry law quibble. I have already arranged the whole matter 
which mabey and the deeds have been drawn out and signed, by 
ar « pom to you the whole property of your father, reserving to 
he oad Peg _ncome, which I will rather receive from the living 

He Paden vas 7 than from the dead father who despised me.” 

Me corms ane , yy looked at him for a few moments, breathless 
sade teiets ne . “* last, with all the vehemence of his young and 
ea on. chstabiek't "here a Generous, misjudged brother! How 

Philip a8 bis ree | stip eet be—I will never consent !” 

*« Walter, this was what I Wished to srevent. Remen 
pened a to interfere with my arrangements. You know ra tle 

nut, at least, you know that the son of the peasant girl is as proud as the 
child of the noble house of Ormsby. Ask yourself, if ou could submit 
toenjoy a fortune never intended to be yours by RA father who has 
cursed you iu his heart ! Besides, think one a Ad on what my life has 
een—noeglected in childhood, hated in youth—and say aaoter’ should 











not paut to escape from adwelling where every spot reminds me of some 
day of misery. Think, but one moment,” he continued, more vehement- 
ly, ‘ that here I have beheid the only being I ever loved turn on me 4 
look so cold, so fullof hate, that it drove back my intense, ungovernable 
love, to burn, like fire, within my heart. Oh! you know not what it was to 
me to see ber, whose faintest smile was dearer to me than heaven’s own 
sun—for whom [ would have died in agony to procure her one moment's 
peace—to see her grow pale when [ came near, as though I werea spectre 
sent to blight her repose—to hold the cold, unresisting band in mine, and 
know that [ should never feel the soft pressure of returning life-—to know 
that [ must drag on the dark, unending misery of my days, and no voice 
shonld ever breathe my hateful name with the low whisper of affection 
— 0 dea eyes to cast one ray of sunshine on the m'dnightof soul neverto 
know the only bliss that earth yet retains from heaven—to be beloved !” 

He covered his face with his hands for a few minutes; and when he 
looked up, he had regained the composure which so rarely failed him. 

“ Walter. you will suy that this must be my fate wherever I go—that I 
am a being destined to walk throagh the world alone—an object of pity, it 
may be, but never of love. But it mattersnot: I must go hence. I 
yearn for communion with nature—for solitade. Here I have been alone; 
and may you never know the unutterable agony of such loneliness. But I 
long to be alone where never man hath trod—where I may forget I am not 
as others are—where I may live in the contemplation of God's fair works 
—‘he recollection of the fairest of them all! And for you, brother, remain 
here; let the home of your happy childhood be also the home of your 
brighter youth. You are destined to inherit earth’s dearest blessings; 
young, beautiful, and beloved, cold, indeed, would be the heart that could 
deprive you of these minor favours of ease and comfort. Dwellhere in 
peace: be happy, and forget that ever the dark presence of Philip Mars- 
den has clouded, for a time, your bright existence.” 

He held out his hand, and Walter, much :aoved, would have remonstra- 
ted, but he turned from him, almost sternly, and left the room. Walter 
sprang after him, but he heard him shut the door et his room and lock it, 
with a degree of violence which showed he would not be disturbed, and 
hoping that in the morning he would be more inclined to listen to some 
proposal for accommodating matters, he soon sunk once more into a calm 
and peaceful slumber J 

When Walter awoke the next morning, the sun was already high in the 
heavens, and his first inquiry was after his brother. To his great dismay, 
he was told that Philip had quitted the house several hours before on 
horseback, and that his baggage had already followed him totown. He 
instantly sent for Mr. Langley, and kept pacing his room in considerable 
agitation, till the lawyer made his appearance, and his imperturbable so- 
lemnity and composure served to check in some degree the fiery young 
man’s impatience. To Walter's question if he knew where Philip h 
gone, or what his intentions really were, he answered that he believed he 
knew as muchas Sir Philip intended to make known to any one, but that 
he had assured him that he would himself acquaint his brother with his 
proceedings. 

“ And so he did,” exclaimed Walter; “ but do you think Icanallow such 
unreserved generosity? Ido-not say that would refuse to accept from 
him a sufficient allowance till I have entered on some profitable career ; 
butI never could submit to enjoy this immense fortune, whilst the real 
heir is wandering in foreign lands, with a miserable pittance, scarcely 
enough to support him.” 

Mr. Langley seated himself, settled his cravat, and made all the prepara- 
tions which a very slow man seems to consider necessary, before he can 
talk at length. 

“My dear Mr. Marsden, it appears to me that you have taken up a 
wrong view of this matter. Sir Philip is an eccentric, a very eccentric 
man; and as he himself very properly said, it would be impossible for him 
ever to live here, as the representative of the house of Marsden always 
has lived. His remarks on the subject were very just; he said that you 
alone were fit to hold that station, and to keep up the consideration which 
the family has always enjoyed in the county, and that he had suflicient 
family pride to feel most anxious that the Marsdens shouidin no respect 
deteriorate from the high esteem in which they have always been held. 
You have been brought up to fill this station eppropriately, for which your 
high connexions and great talents render you peculiarly fit. Sir Philip 
detests England, and has determined not to remain aday longer in this 
country, and he has secured to himself an income quite sufficient for his 
wants. Hedeclares that he should not know how to employ this wealth 
if he possessed it ; but indeed, my dear sir, it is useless talking of this af- 
fair, as it is now impossible to make any change. Sir Philip is gone, and 
it will be in vain attempting to discover his place of residence—I am con- 
vinced we shall never see or hear of him again.” : 

This last part of Mr. Langley’s speech alone made any impression on 
Walter, for he felt himself persuaded that Philip would take every means 
in his power to prevent discovery. Mr. Langley told him that Philip had 
arranged that his remittances should be made through a banking-house at 
Vienna; but he had distinctly stated that he would take measures to pre- 
vent any information about himself being obtained by this means. 

Tney were yet talking, when a servant entered, bringing Walter a note, 
which he had found on Philip’s table. Walter eagerly opened it; it con- 
tained buta few words :— 


“Walter, farewell! 1 leave Marsden Abbey for ever, and I leave it 
with something like peace in my heart, for my brother’s last look was one 
of kindness. Make no attempt to discover my residence, or to change 
my purpose ; both were alike in vain. [I shall never return to England, 
and you will hear no more—even the name of ** Poitip Marspen.” 


Walter put down the note with a sigh, but it was the last which he gave 
to tae memory of his brother, on whom he now looked as on one dead. He 
entered into possession of his father’s estates, and at his age, at least ex- 
cept with very uncommon characters, impressions are most evanescent. 
He soon forgot even to search for his brother. He went upto London, 
and plunged into the stirring life which is so attractive to the young, and 
gradually the name of Philip sunk into oblivion, and his brief and dark his- 
tory became ‘‘as a tale that is tuld.”’ 


ee 


GLIMPSES OF SPAIN. 

From the New Work of this name by S. T'. Wallis, just issued from the 
press of the Harpers. 

Sevitte CatHeprat.—The Cathedral of Seville, seen from with- 
out, rather disappointed me. It has no spires of any striking elevation, 
and its fine details look older and more crumbled than the real antiquity 
of the building would seem to warrant. It is encumbered, besides, by 
the huge incongruous Sagrario, and the scarcely less heterogeneous chap- 
ter-house and chapel of St. Ferdinand, so that its coup d’eil is very much 
impaired, and the space that it covers seems greatly oepees to 
its height. But all feeling of disappointment vanished at the first glimpse 
of the glorious interior. Ihaveseen the great churches of Italy and Nor- 
mandy and the most famous of the English Minsters, but it is without 
any hesitation of my humble judgment that I place the Seville Cathedral 
above them all, in that peculiar solemnity of grandeur, which makes the 
Gothic the architecture of religion. I do not speak of size, or ornament, 
orstyle, or any separate and special characteristic, but of the mingling of 
all things that produce a sense of appropriateness and awe. 

Figures do very little towards conveying an idea of an edifice, but I 
feel bound to let the reader have a few of them, so that he may judge 
whether my enthusiasm has not some loops to hang on, The Cathedral, 
within the walls, has a length of three hundred an ninety-eight feet, and 
a breadth of two hundred and ninety-one, It is divided into a nave, four 
aisles that are open, and two which form the chapels of the sides. The 
nave is fifty-nine feet broad, and one hundred an thirty-nine feet high, 
except immediately over the high altar, where the ciméorio or transept- 
dome increases the elevation to an hundred and forty-five feet. The 
aisles are equal in dimensions, and are divided only by rows of columns. 
Their breadth is forty feet and their height ninety six. There are thirty- 
six gigantic piers, of fifteen feet diameter, each, rising from floor to roof, 
They are made up of graceful clustered shafts, and support no less than 
eight-and-sixty arches of the loftiest and boldest span. Every thing you 
see is made of massive stone, the rich brown hue of which finds beautiful 
relief in the white and black marble of the checkered pavement. Ninety 
three stained windows, the best works of the best Flemish artists of the 
sixteenth century, give to the edifice the light, alternately subdued and 
gorgeous, which covers every thing with splendour. There are nine en- 
trances to the Cathedral, and they are never closed, so that at whatever 
hour the spiritof penitence or thankfulness may come upon a man, he 
never lacks an altar before which to pour it forth. Mr. Ford adverts, with 
great propriety and force of observation, to this freedom of access which 
is peculiar to the Spanish churches. It would not, indeed, be easy to 
exaggerate, it seems to me, the value of a custom, which leaves the way 
thus always open to the House of God. Pride, human respect, a thousand 
motives unholy and unworthy, may attract the worst and vilest to the 
public stated service: while sorrow, poverty, and shame may drive 
away from public observation, those who (need the consolations of reli- 








gion most. How meet it is then, that there should be, always,a place of 
refuge open to the desolate! How wise and just, that all facility should 
be atforded for that humble, unubtrusive worship, which cares not to be 
svenof men! The grand cathedrals of the middle ages might well be 
called mere monuments of vanity and superstition, were they opened 
only for a few hours in the week, that well-dressed piety might enter and 
be briefly and respectably devout. But when, by night and by day, at 
all seasons and under all circumstances, they welcome the wanderer in 
—when the treasures of high art, the grandeur of architecture, the 
beauty and sublimity and inspiration of painting and of sculpture, are 
made tributary, without ceasing, to the selinions in whose name and ser- 
vice the devotion of longages gathered them togethe:—one is at a loss to 
know where civilization can be found, if the spirit which so dedicated 
the:n, is to be held as barbarous. 

In speaking of the Cathedral of Malaga, I had occasion to notice the 
bad etfect which is generally produced, in the Spanish churches, by the 
habit of building a solid, heavy choir of stone, in the very centre of the 
nave. This blemish is not avoided, by any means, in the Seville Cathe- 
dral. The immense loftiness of the building, however, relieves it in a 
great degree from the usually uppleasant eflect, and the fine marbles and 
sculpture of the coro itself, interfere. greatly, with your desire to have it 
pat out of the way. Behind the high altar, and of course directly in 
troat of the choir, the superb reéadlo or altar-screen rises almost to the 
very roof of the nave. Even among so many wonders, this great work 
is perhaps the most wonderful. It is of wood altogether, divided into 
many niches, stories, and compartments, filled with statues and reliefs, 
all admirably carved, representing the transgression of our first parents 
and the prominent incidents of the Saviour's life and passion. It is sur- 
mounted by a gigantic crucifix, of great merit, upon which, at noon-day 
or a little after, there pours down a flood of splendour from the crimson 
windows of thedome. The style of the retablo is purely Gothic, which 
is that of the whole Cathedral proper. In some of the chapels and more 
modern additions, there are many and strange variations from the origi- 
nal idea, but the consequence bas been, in every case, to weaken the 
general effect, notwithstanding the beauty of the particular details. 

It is the least of my intentions to enter into any thing like a minute de- 
scription of what is worth seeing and describing iu this great repository 
of the arts, So prodigal is the wealth of painting and sculpture, and car- 
ving in wood and silver; so admirable the preservation of the building 
and of everything within it; that no small book could tell the story fully, 
if it were to tell of nothing else. 1 made various incursions—undertook 
sundry expeditions into and about its precincts—but am very well per- 
suaded that I saw scarce more than half of what deserves a traveller's 
admiration. 

The Royal Chapel, frequently cailed the Chapel of St. Ferdinand, is 
large enough for an independent establishment of ite own; which it in 
fact has, being the property ot the crown, and not subject to the Cathe- 
dral jurisdiction. It occupies the eastern extremity of the building, and 
you enter it beneath a lotty arch, which spans the whole of the great 
nave. It is not opened to visitors without a special permit, which it is 
not easy to obtain, so that 1 was compelled to sacrifice a little of my 
morning:sleep, in order to attead the early and only service of the day. 
As I have had occasion to say, the chapel is entirely at variance, in style, 
with the body of the Cathedral, being after that peculiar fashion of ar- 
chitecture which they call the plataresco, or silversmith’s style, from the 
profusion and elaborate minateness of its ornamenis. It contrasts ill 
enough with the simple Gothic grandeur which you leave behind you, 
but has still a certain dignity, in the elevation of the entrance-arch, and 
the noble pitch of the dome. Before you, as you walk in, you see upon 
an elevated platform, the silver-gilt shrine of St. Ferdinand, with crown 
and all adornments. The dome is sculptured full of kings, and as I have 
mentioned, in speaking of the Alcazar, there is a gilt inscription on the 
crimson canopy above the high altar, which compliments their majesties 
by saying, ‘‘ Per me, reges regnant.” Above the recesses, on each side, 
are grim medallions of the conquerors, Garci and Diego Perez de Vargas, 
looking as fierce in stune as they were rugged in the flesh. On the left is 
the proud tomb of Alonzo the Wise, its upper portion covered with faded 
brocade, on which, raised on two cushions, lie a crown and sceptre. 
Just opposite, and matching it exactly, is the monument of Beatriz, the 
wife of Ferdinand and mother of Alonzo. Her epitaph is positive in sta- 
ting, that though fruitful of royal offspring, she was yet more fruitful of 
virtues.” There are a few old banners hanging high and in decay upon the 
walls, apparently the trophies of some hard-fougkt days. Two of them 
are certainly tri-coloured, and I thought that upon one I could distinctly 
read, ‘‘ Légion Polonaise.” The mass, on the morning of my visit, was 
an ordinary one, and the tones of the chapel-organ had no great merit, so 
that as soon vs I had made my brief observation, J went away with the 
crowd. 

In the mean time, mass had begun in the chapel of the Virjen de la 
Antigua, which is held in very peculiar reverence, from the possession of 
a picture that gives the name. Some of the more devout of the good 
people believe that St. Ferdinand’s entrance into Seville had something 
of a miracle about it, and that this ancient image was not without a share 
in it. The young ecclesiastic, however, who had previously shown the 
picture to me, claimed for it nething but respect. It had been, he said, 
in Seville, since before the invasion of the Moors, and 8t. Ferdinand him- 
self had often knelt before it, so that they always lighted the altar when 
they exposed it to public view. The picture is certainly a very old one, 
being obviously of the Byzantine school, which has still so many relics 
left in Italy, and it may therefore, easily, have gone to Spain before the 
days of Tarik. Ou the morning that I speak of, the chapel was so crowd- 
ed, that I could only find room to lean against a column of the nearest 
aisle, as a soft, sweet hymn stole from the choir. By degrees it rose and 
swelled, and then the pealing tones of one of the great organs followed 
it, with solemn echees, till they rolled far up and died away together. I 
should have liked, at that moment, to have had beside me some sage 
philosophers I wot of, to have heard their notions of ‘ objective’ worship 
under the circumstances! A very “subjective” tempera man must have 
I think, who could, as Sir Thomas Brown would say, * disdain to suck 
divinity” from such sweet flowers ! 

The reader may have wondered how it was possible for the Virjen de 
la Antigua to have remained in Seville, during Soult’s sojourn—the fond- 
ness of that distinguished individual for the arts having been already 
several times alluded to. But if that fact creates surprise, what wil! be 
thought of the further announcement, that nearly the whole of the ines- 
timable ornaments of gold and silver belonging to the Cathedral are still 
where they should be, as beautiful in art and as ponderous in metal as 
ever? When the verger, who was showing me these treasures, kept 
opening chest after chest and press upon press, I could not avoid asking 
how the contents had possibly escaped the art-appropriating marshal. 
“They weat to Cadiz, your worship,” was the reply, ‘‘ where the F’ran- 
ceses could not follow them!” And then he added, “They hada hard 
time, sir, in those days, but a worse one in Mendizabal’s. He was a 
Spaniard, but he went nigh to melting them. If he had been a French- 
man, it would not have been so bad!” It required a man to be both 
Jew and finance-minister in straits, to put sacrilege and Vandalism into 
the same budget! 

Strolling often through the Cathedral, 1 had observed the tribunas, or 
galleries of stone which run around the interior of the edifice, at a very 
considerable elevation, and I proposed to my guide, one day, that we 
should attempt their exploration. He told me, that during many years 
of service he had gone that round but twice, and I found afterward, from 
the deep dust we stirred, that the path was, in fact, rarely trodden. For 
a performance so far out of the usual line, it was necessary to make an 
appointment with the vergers at least a day in advance, and a programme 
of pesetas was presented to me, likewise, a have diminished 
any ordinary curiosity. My climbing propensity, however, was in full 
development, and being determined not to be cheated out of the ramble, 
I made bold to face the pesetas, the fatigue and the dust, Up winding stairs 
(caracoles) of stone, alas, how tiresome! in and out of little towers ; up 
and down, and all around dark passages, over the roof, and through iron- 
shod doors, low, narrow, and innumerable, we made our patient way, 
amply compensated for the troubles of the journey, by the precious points 
of view on which we fell. From nv place is the Cathedral seen to so 
much advantage as from the galleries) The depth and distance below 
you add to your idea of grandeur and dimension, far more than you lose 
in the sense of loftiness, by your proximity to the vaulted roof. I dety 
apy man of ordinary sensibility to stand in the transept galleries, among 
the glowing rays. or at the extremity of the nave, in the mid-splendor of 
the great rose-window ; a forest of columns before him; stupendous 
arches mingling above and about him; the altars and tke choir, the pale 
lamps and pigmy worshipers, far, far beneath him; without feeling, un- 
imaginative as he may be, that there are temples fitter than the moun- 
tains for the worship of God! ‘ 

From one gallery, and in a light so fine that the view was absolutely 
perfect, I remember that I saw the fierce but splendid picture, by Roelas, 
of Santiago riding down the Moors in battle. I had not believed it pos- 
sible to distinguish anything with accuracy at such a distance, for the 
picture was in a chapel far down on the opposite side of the church; yet 


> “ Fecunditate et jama precclebot,” as Tacitus says of Agrippina. 
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int of view at that bright instant could not have been sur . 
bars w moments I was in cnpthen gallery, upon the floor of which there 
were many scattered feathers of small birds. There were hawks, the 

told me, in the upper vaults of the Cathedral as well as the Gi- 
a ad these were the feathers of their prey. Were I a missionary of 
the Peace Society, I might say (as perhaps I thought), that hawks and 
battle-pieces seemed equally appropriate to the place and its purposes! 

Mepirerraxean Steaminc.—We left Almeria quite early in the after- 
noon, and the smoke was curling, white, abreast of us, from the furnaces 
of Adra, as evening closed, for the first time with me, upon the storied 
hills of Granada. Far inland, but full in our view, and red with the 
glory of a matchless sunset, rose the snowy summits of the Sierra Nevada, 
proud Mula hacen towering above them all. From peak to peak of the 
nearer Alpuzarras, light aud shadow chased each other, down to the very 
borders of the sea. Upon one noble mountain, a white cloud was gather- 
ed, resembling a castle wonderfully, and shifting its fantastic towers aad 
battlements, with every moment of the waning day. It was the very 
hour so famous in romance and song. 

“There was crying in Granada, when the sun was going down, 
Some calling on the Trinity—some calling on Mahoun !” 

The sea was tranquil: the twilight, of the loveliest and softest : and 
there was everything in air, and sky, and prospect, and association, to fill 
the moment with delight, and furnish food for pleasant dreams. Our com- 
pany enjoyed the scene, each after his peculiar fashion. The tall, mys- 
terious Frenchman, who had been studying Spanish literatare, all the 
afternoon, out of a translation of the opera of the “ Lombardi,” laid down 
his volume, lifted up his eyebrows and moustache, and said with empha- 
sisand an air of discovery, to the Italian by his side—‘ Que c’est fort 
beau !” The Italian, who, for his part, had been preparing for his Span- 
ish excursion, by reading the History of the Coronationof Charles V. at 
Bologna, ceased for a moment from his labours and exclaimed, “ Sicuro!”’ 
as if he meant it. The merry Andalusians let flag the jest they had been 
passing all day long, and one of them in an exulting tone, that I could 
well excuse, cried out to me—‘ Soloen Espana se vé eso!” (That thing 
is only to be seen in Spain). I did nut dispute it, but abstained from pa- 
triotism and Niagara, and | know not how far we should have gone into 
raptures together, had not our burly captain felt it his duty to contribute 
his mite of sentiment. Unhappily, in common with all other captains of 
steamers on the Mediterranean, he had the gift of speaking all known 
languages at once, and no one in particular,” at any time. The first burst 
of his enthusiasm, therefore, was sufficient to exercise all of our enchan- 
ted Moors, and, with a shout of laughter, we came back to common 
things. 

A Pustic Wack is Sevitte.—The reader will not object, as certainly 
I did not, to aramble in the Delicias, after lingering so long among mat- 
ters so unsavoury. This charming spot was intended, by Arjona (who 
was asistente for a long time, under Ferdinand VII.) fora botanical as well 
as pleasure-garden, and has been, they say, of much service as a nursery 
of valuable plants for distribution through the country. I[t is not, now, 
as well cared for as it might be, but it has received the addition of a large 
orange-orchard, belonging, I was told, to one of the suppressed monaste-. 
ries, and is therefore, still, to one from colder regions, a paradise of fra- 
grance and verdure. Of apleasantafternoon, you may go out at the Tri- 
ana gate, and, turning to your left, which takes you down the river-bank, 

ou may pass through as beautiful a succession of sweet walks as the 

oo world can show you, out of Granada. Long, well shaded paths, 
carry you past the Golden Tower to the landing place of the steamers, 
where a cheerful crowd await their coming, and you enter, then, the su- 
perb Salon, de Christina;” a beautifal walk encircled with marble, 
paved with broad flags, shaded with the most graceful, ornamental trees, 
and with its cool seats disposed among beds of flowers. Passing these 
groves and gardens, you lose yourself in the mazes of the Dedicias, which 
extend for a long distance down the bank, covering a large space in 
width, and offering you, in their broad thoroughfares, a view of all the 
beauty and the fashion, or a quiet, meditative walk, in their long, silent 
alleys. Upon the opposite side of the river, is Triana, further up, and the 
old convent of the Remedios is just across from you. Fishermen are row- 
ing or sailing, up and duwn the stream, stretching their nets, and plea- 
sure-boats are out, sporting ie the sunset-breeze. As the cooler hours 
come on, the concourse thickens. Beautiful women, nothing loth to be 
admired, flutter their fans before them as you pass. Gay gallants, here 
and there, tell stories in a quiet nook to damsels listening willingly. 
Handsome equipages—horsemen, coachmen, and fuotmen, if you like— 
are all about you. If you prefer the paths where stroli the fair pedes- 
trians, it is a free country (for that at least) and no man hinders you, nor 
woman neither. M. Gautier says that the women of Seviile “ have 

inted teetb, which resemble in whiteness those of young Newfound- 

and dogs,” and give to their smile (not that of the dogs, but of the wo- 

men) a mixture of the “ Arabic and savage,” which is “ d'une originalité 
extréme!"’ I am bound to bear witness, however, that, while I was in 
Seville, I heard of no case of female hydrophobia, nor was there any uc- 
currence on the paseo, during my many walks there, which gave the 
slightest ground for supposing that the most unprotected stranger was in 
peril of being barked at, or bitten, or otherwise damnified, except in the 
due course of ladies’ eyes. 


Ronpa.—There are few spots like Ronda, in the world. Its lofty and 
imposing site, the grandeur of the Tajo and the scenery around, have 
been made known, by pen and pencil, to all the lovers of the picturesque. 
Its history is made up of the fiercest doings in the fierce wars of Moslem 
times, and there are tales of chivalry and blood, for all the fastnesses of 
its wild mountains. Its people, still, are of the hardiest and boldest in 
all Spain, reckless and desperate in civil strife, and furnishing most apt 
material for the robber and the contrabandist. The climate is proverbial- 
ly healthful, and both men and women are remarkable for beaaty, vigour, 
and fine stature. 

Upon a bold, broad hill, surrounded by an amphitheatre of Icftier ones, 
with a sweet valley smiling down between, the ancient city can be seen 
from far. It has no show of buildings, save achurch or two, some con- 
vent towers, and a few Moorish wails and turrets. Deep through the 
centre of the town and of the mountain upon which it stands, there is a 
mighty cleft in the live rock, dividing the old city from thenew. This 
chasm is the Jajo. An earthquake may have rent it, or it may have 
yawned since first the firm foundations of the bills werelaid. Upon the 
northwest side, the hill of Ronda rises abruptly from the valley. There 
is an ancient bridge in that direction, which spans the opening of the 
Tajo. Stand on that bridge, and turn your back upon the town. You 
see a quiet and not very copious stream come gliding brightly towards 
you, through meadows, and soft, verdantslopes. The waters, as they 
near the hill, begin to fret among the stones, and, as they pass beneath 
your feet, the rocky prison of the Tajo so confines them, that they foam 
quite madly. Step some paces to the left, on terra firma, and you find a 
dirty, winding passage, which takes you down among the caverns of the 
Tajo. Still descending, you come upon a rickety old wooden staircase, 
which creaks at every step. By this, you are conducted toa Moorish 
mill, of ancient days, and hidden like the nest of a water-fow!, among the 
crevices of the rocks. In a sortof cave or hollow, there is a basin of 
clear, sparkling water, which makes the mill-wheels go, and sweeps on, 
afterward, to swell the river, which, till then, is but atrifling stream. This 
basin, they call the mina, or nacimiento de agua (the mine or water-source), 
and it is well worth your visit. Look up, and you see nothing but a strip 
of sky resting on the solid walls of rock which only afew lichens darkly 

6. 
atiieg your cave of Montesinos, you stroll up, through some side 
streets, until you come upon the other bridge, which crosses the Tajo 
near to where it ends. This isa work of the last centary, a hundred 
sae or thereabouts in length, and is a wonder to architect aud mason. 

ou stand on it, and look in the direction of the Moorish arch to which I 
first conducted you—yet so stupendous are the rocky bulwarks, 80 inter- 
locked with salieut cliffs and jagged angies, that there is a single point 
alone from which you can see back to where you stood. Turning south- 
ward, the whole view is open. The Tajo goes widening for a hundred 
yards or more, when suddenly it stops, presenting to the valley down be- 
low, a solid, upright wall of rock, flanked by gray, lofty columns. On 
the one side, it rans round at right angles to the Alameda, from whose 
balconies you may look down a thousand feet. On the other, it is broken 
lito ragged falls,along which you may see far off, the windings of a dange- 





* remember an amusing incident, illustrative of this peculiarity, which hap- 
pened on board the Mongibello, a capital steamer, running from Marseil'es to Na- 
ples. We were leaving the former port, in pretty heavy weather, with the wind 
strongly ahead, when a crowd of vessels, coming in with great rapidity, rendered 
our exit through the narrow neck of the harbour a matter of some difficulty and 
danger. We had already had several slight collisions, and had been paddling 
backward and forward, nearly an hour. Our captain, a Neapolitan by birth, but 
quite a Babylonian in tongues, had exhausted almost all his oaths and patience, 
and when, at last, a fair opportunity presented, of shooting directly out to sea, his 
orders were misunderstood in the confusion, and there was an unaccountable de- 
lay. He stamped and swore again, insanely, and as the English engineer thrust 
his head through the hatches to hear better, he fairly roared to him,“ Santo dia- 
volo! entendez vous ! go ahead !” 





rous road, flanked by some relics of a Moorish wall. In front, a few 
sharp rocks are flang out on the plain, and then there is no limit to 
the view of beauty and fertility, until the eye rests on the barren 
range which we had crossed as we came up from Seville. Immediately 
beneath the bridge, the waters, black and foaming, dash from prejec- 
pice tw precipice, until they hide themselves beneath dark groves of wal - 
nut-trees, and reappear, far off, as bright and peaceful, as if they had 
done nothing all along, but make 
“Sweet music with the enameled stones.’’ 

My lodgings were upon the east side of the bridge,and from my cham- 
ber window, which looked out on the abyss, there was a splendid view, 
for one with a less dizzy headthan mine. Halfway down, upon the side 
beneath me, were some five or six of the quaint Moorish mills I have be- 
fore refsrred to, and their small canals, or races, were like threads of sil- 
ver, twisted round the crags. The men who were at work about them, 
seemed like little children, and I more than once mistook their donkeys 
for mere dogs. 

Having made your examinations from above, you take a little turn upon 
the east side of the Tajo, and you find a donkey-path, which winds down 
the declivity. Before you reach the first mill, and hard by a solitary 
horse-shoe arch, you find yourself on a projecting platform, once used, they 
say, to thresh the grain. It stands out boldly, and enables you to see that 
what you took, above, for a mere torrent, is a cataract, and that the hill 
looms like a mountain, Go farther down, and reach the level of the val- 
ley, and you see fall after fall above you, one of which hasa clear hundred 
feet of foaming water. High over rock and spray, the bridge, with its 
euormous piers and towering arches, seems to betoken art triumphant, in 
the wildest moods of nature. The reader, I am sure, would willingly 
forgive me these details, if he could imagine the bright scene before me, 
on the morning that [ went into the valley. From poiut to point as I de- 
stended, new beauties broke upon me, and when I reached the plain at 
last, and turned my back on rocks and torrents, well.shaded paths led on 
from cottage to cottage, through fields, and groves, and gardens, cultiva- 
ted to the very highest point, and rendered fresher and more fair by the 
still lingering dew. 


Opp ApvEnTuRE aT A Butt Ficut.—The first day wasastrange one, from 
two accidents. The one was not so rare as dangerous. One of the mata 
dores aimed badly, and his sword, striking a bone, flew like a javelin, 
some twenty feet, among the crowd, wounding a young man seriously in 
the hand. it might have slain him, and it was a wonder that it did not. 
The other circumstance was said to be without a precedent. Oneof the 
bulls worried and flying from the matador, leapt over barrier and corredor 
and inner barrier, alighting, clear, among the benches and the crowd—not 
stumbling and bluadering, but erect and dangerous—goring on every 
side. Fortunately, it was the sunny portion of the gallery, and the peo- 
ple were comparatively few, so that there was no one seriously hurt, but 
a poor fellow whose thigh was badly ripped. Yet the rolling down, the 
scampering and rushing, were wonderful to see. The bull made at the 
soldiers, aud they dropped their musketry and ran. Completely master 
of the field, he made his way up to the topmost bench, and then, delib- 
erately stepping down, went quietly into the box above the northern or 
main entrance. There, being on a level with his worship, the Alcalde, the 
buli looked over, and his worship, quite as much astonished, looked back 
at the bull. It wasa move which was not in the game, and therefore 
startled the spectatorsfor a while ; but they soon recovered. Some cf 
them caught up the deserted weapous of the soldiery, and charged bayo- 
nets upon his bullship, who retreated to the topmost bench again. There, 
the matador assailed him with a fatal thrust, and, falling like astone, he 
rolled down with a thundering noise into the corredor, whence he was 
dragged at the mule’s heels—a hard and ignominious fate, to fullow such 
an exploit! 





THER PEACE CAMPAIGNS OF ENSIGN FAUNCE. 
BY MICHAEL BOUTH, 
CHAPTER XXXIL 


Lord Aventayle was about fifty,—tall, thin,and pale, with keen, steady 
eyes, a high forehead, and symmetrical aquiline features,—such a face as 
might have looked forth from beneath the vizor of a Norman helmet. At 
college he had greatly signalized himseif, carrying off honours and writ- 
ing prize poems. These promises of fature distinction he had not fulfill- 
ed. The fine intellect had rusted in the sheath; the proud, lofty nature, 
that, in the feadal days, would have ruled all around with mild, because 
acknowledged supremacy, disdained combat with assailants of ignoble 
grade, and siood aloof in contemptuous indifference. Wealth and rank, to 
which the ambitious poor look as distant, dream-like ends to be achieved 
with painful toil, were given him to start with—acquirements he possess- 
ed—but he looked down from his eminence with folded arms. is con- 
tempt for the asseriors of doctrine that sapped the foundations of his or- 
der was unspeakable and unspoken. Scorning the fve he scorned defence ; 
and, confiding implicitly in the vis inerti¢ of aristocracy, sat Canute-like 
to watch the waves of progression. 

Of the influence that his property gave him he made but little nse ;— 
but he had not abused his advantages—quite the contrary. When he 
levelled his gun a hare was no better than a roll of dabbled fur, or a 
pheasant than a bunch of bloody feathers. It is furtunate for the nation 
when such men take this turn; when those in an elevated position thus 
lounge on their pedestals. For they might exercise a vast obstructing in- 
fluence; surrounded with the halo that still attends rank and lineage, and 
having leisure and opportunity to add substance to the illusion, they 
might be formidable obstacles in the onward path. Sustained by their 
efforts, Conservatism, that empty shade, might have been still a reality. 
But energy is monopolized by the earnest workers who are ever up and 
doing, stil keeping up the motion that attracts the public eye; while 
their opponents have presented the hopeful spectacle of a man in armour 
tilting with a steam-engine. 

‘“‘ Where’s this Amazon, this Boadicea, that rides rough-shod over our 
men-otf-war ?” said a jovial voice just entering the drawing-room, whither 
John had limped in a slipper, and was now seated by the fire talking to 
Miss Basnet and her father. “Ah, there she is,” continued the proprie- 
tor of the voice, making his appearance, a portly, blue-eyed gentleman, 
with a ruddy face, fierce but good-natured, beaming from amid his white 
hair, in whom John recognized at once the snipe-shooting hero and Gen- 
eral Oldcastle, —*“ here she is, not half so formidable as one would fancy 
to hear of her deeds; and her victim too, I declare” (bowing to John). 
“Glad to see you, sir, but I don’t like the look of that slipper; it seems 
to bid me remember mine enemy, the gout. I’m afraid I’ve kept you 
waiting. Here's dinner, [ think ;” and tucking Miss Basnet under his 
arm, he walked off, leaving John (who, to say the trath, felt a little awe 
at being thus brought into contact with a peer of the realm) to follow 
with Lord Aventayle. 

“Your uncle came in rather unexpectedly, and carried off the prize,”’ 
said the General to John during diuner ; “I thought we were going to 
walk over for it.” 

“ Bat in that case would have lost the pleasure of soliciting all those 
respectable citizens for their votes,” observed Lord Aventayle. “ It must 
have been truly delightful to go about laying yourself under obligations 
or submitting to refusals from the unwashed.” 

“ Why, sir,’ said the General, “if I hadn’t been one of the best tem- 
pered fellows breathing, I never could have gone through that canvass as 
{did. I shook hands with more than forty enfranchised cobblers, till the 
extremities of my fingers were wax-ends ; satisfied an inquisitive draper, 
who thirsted to know my age and where! was born, on both those heads; 
and told a tailor of an inquiring mind what my income was—how much 
of it was in the funds, aud how much in landed property. I only lost 
patience once, when a pious patten-:maker—a fellow that makes clogs for 
old women—asked first, if | had ever been ia action? secondly, was I 
ever wounded ? thirdiy, would I show him the place ?—reminded me of 
uncle To ahem '—the rascal got fairly the better of my patience so 
far, that I rapped out a warm expression, Miss Eleanor; whereupon the 
sanctified snuffler turned up his eyes, begged I would leave his shop, and 
went to vote for the enemy.” 

** How you and Frank could stoop to solicit the scoundrel is more than 
I can understand,” said Lord Aventayle. ‘ And for what? for the honour 
of being their representative f»rseoth—of representing opinions that 
would have done credit to one of Cromwell’s parliament—for the honour 
of being the mouthpiece of confederated malcontents and rascally agita- 
tors, who, having nothing to lose, not even character, wish to see the 
coach upset, because they will have achance of getting something in the 
scramble.” 

“’Tis is all very well for your hereditary legislators to talk in that 
way,” retorted the General; ‘but unless all true men are content, iike 
you, to wrap themselves in calm, frosty contempt of their antagonists, 
what is to be done? We must fight the ragamuffins with what weapons 
come to hand.” 

“Why fight them at all?” said his lordship. ‘ Leave them to amuse 
themselves by kicking against the pricks.” 








‘ Ah, there now is your mistake,’ retarned the General ; “ you think 
jhe fellows are of no consequence, but they make head faster than you, 
sitting alone here in your eyrie, surrounded by your defunct ancestors 
and your respectful tenantry, think for. Sir, I thought as you do till I 
went canvassing the other day. Why, those fellows in that manufactur- 
ing borough think of noblemen and gentlemen as Jack Cade did; love 
poachers and rebels from their souls; and when demagogues lift = their 
voices among them, you've no idea what attention they command. I'l] 
tell you what, Aventayle’—and the General compressed his lips and 
looked as sagacious as if he were actually propounding a novel sentiment 
_ rl tell you what, the tendency of the times is positively demo- 
cratic.” 

Here he thrust bis hands into his waistcoat pockets, and leaning back 
in his chair, looked fiercely at Lord Aventayle, as if his lordship had been 
transparent, and there were a democrat standing somewhere, behind 
him. 

Lord Aventayle shrugged his shoulders. “ Letme send you some phea- 
sant,” said he. 

“ You see, ’tis all very well to take it coolly,” the General went on, 
“ what will you say when you open your _ some day and find those 
fellows have it all their own way—that people don’t care about rank, and 
family, and all that sort of thing any longer!” 

“ When I see the English so changed, I shall think England scarcely 
worth living in,’’ said his lordship. 

“ Ah, the deuce take non-resistance,” returned the General, hastily. 
“‘ Why there’s Miss Eleanor, if I may judge from her flushing cheek, and 
her eye sparkling, if possible, a thought brighter than usual,—ready to 
charge the canaile cap-a-pié,” and lance in rest, with “‘ Aymez loyauté !” 
for a war-cry; and judging again from looks, I should say she need not 
seek far for a companion in arms—eh, Mr. Faunce?” 

“ To the death, sir,” said John smiling, but quite earnest. 

“ Ab, I wish I could see a proper spiritin our youngsters,’ quoth the 
General. “ If Frank only had my convictions, or I his brains, we should 
make a respectable thinker between us.” 

“ Pity Nell wasn’ta boy,” said his lordship, laughing ; ‘‘ she would have 
made a more enthusiastic aristocrat than Frank, who is altogether a de- 
generate scion.” 

John thought her quite as well as she was. ‘“ Pardon me, my lord, I 
see no reason to quarrel with Nature's arrangement,” said he. 

“IT shall find no fault with it either,” said Miss Basnet; “ but I 
fear I must be so unfilial as to side with the General. The picturesque 
spiritof the old times seems to me worth fighting for, though I know 
nothing of the imminent danger which the General apprehends.’’ 

John recollected the speech he had overheard from her at the election, 
and thought that, exposed to the influence of her unconscious Toryism, 
a Progressionist of susceptible temperament might be in danger of aban- 
doning his opinions. But his own were yet too unformed to permit bim 
to trust them to the winds and waves of discussion, so he preferred talk- 
ing to his fair neighbour on less doubtful subjects. He found her conver- 
sant with lore of an unusual kind—our earlier poets,dramatists,and chroni- 
clers, in particular, seemed to have occupied her attention. Juhn had all 
her information and something more, and had read these authors by the 
aid of a different light from that which for her shed a reverent lustre on 
the page—antiquity itself could scarce disarm his criticiem; but as he 
was at this period more intent upon displaying his own knowledge and 
opinions than extracting those of his listener’s, he had the conversation a 
good deal to himself, and was satisfied he made a very good figure on 
ground of her choosing. 

John’s thoughts strayed after her when she had left the table, and 
though the general resumed his jeremiad, he paid but little attention to 
it. Excusing himself from drinking any more wine, under pretence of 
fearing to inflame his foot, he managed to get a few minutes’ start of 
them to the drawing-room, whither he was guided by the sound of a 
piano giving utterance to an old English ballad tune. It was played so 
tastefully and touchingly that John entered softly in hopes that he 
— not interrupt the performance, but Miss Basnet ceased on hearing 

is step. 

“TT feel a little afraid of you,” she said, taking a seat near him, ‘be 
cause you are Frederick Trant’s friend, and he is very fastidious in be- 
stowing that title. My fancy has already endowed you with some very 
majestic attributes.” 

“Is Trant himself so terrible ?’’ said John. 

‘“‘No—I don’t mind him, clever as he is, because I have been used to 
talk with him ever since I can remember. But I beliove others com- 
plain of a sense of superiority involuntarily betrayed by his manner, 
though I and you know he must be quite unaware of it. People call 
him sarcastic and proud, when he is only indifferent. Had I observed 
these symptoms in you I should have retired altogether into my shell.” 

“Then you have seen a great deal of him,” said John, wishing to turn 
the conversation from himself ; for with those steady bright eyes fixed on 
him he did not feel sufficiently at ease to discuss his own peculiarities 





impartially. 

“Yes; he often spent a whole vacation here, and I remember as a child 
looking forward with great glee to his and Frank’s arrival from school— 
it was something to be thought about weeks beferehand. [t was he who, 
by precept and example, gave me a taste for the antique lore you will 
find the library stocked with, and [ found it so pleasant to bave in my 
rides and walks, and my idle moods, a living encyclopedia at hand ready 
to pour forth stores of pleasant information at my wish, that it is no won- 
der a positive cloud seemed to come down and settle upon the house 
when they left.” 

Here John ceasing to listen fell into a reverie called up by her words. 
‘“« Was it possible that she could have been thus intimate with Trant, thus 
aware of his fine qualities and capable of oy them, without fal- 
ling in love with hime? Was it possible that Traut, notwithstanding his 
heartwhole demeanour, was in love with her? And was it not in any 
case doubly kind in Trant to relinquish the society of his friends at Bas- 
net House merely to extricate him from embarrassments—an act of self- 
sacrifice which he felt he had only half appreciated until now, and had 
not been sufliciently greatful for? ‘This train of reflection continued till 
the entrance of the General and Lord Aventayle put a stop to the ¢éte-d- 
‘éle for the evening. 


CHAPTER XXXIII 


That the next week of John’s existence passed agreeably at Basnet 
House appears from a letter he wrote to Trant, in which, after describing 
the unexpected mode of his introduction, he went on,— 


Far from regretting the damage done to my foot, I have born the inflic- 
tion with the fortitude of a philosopher and the resignation of a Chris- 
tian. I never thought to rejoice at captivity, but have been mewed up 
here these seven days more like a canary than a prisoned eagle, flapping 
my wings, hopping on my perch, and chirping inwardly in great exulta- 
tion. For compare my situation, confined, bat-like, in my hollow tree at 
the old castle, living like an animal—and a stupid animal, too—eating. 
sleeping, and waking in one dull round, only broken by an occasional 
retrospect of unsatisfactory follies (you don’t know half the serious ab- 
surdity I have been guilty of), and now transferred of a sudden with the 
atrical celerity to a scene which has as many historical associations with- 
out the mildew, and all the antiquity without the cobwebs; haunted, too, 
by a spirit, the genius of the place. . 
She is sitting opposite me now (I write this in the library), working 
at asketch of her own designing, an incident in Froissart. She has 
strange sympathies with the chivalrous, and would, in a former age, have 
buckled her lover’s armour, and sent him forth in God’s name to come 
back victorious, or else on his shield ; and, to say truth, I would have done 
much in winning my spurs at her bidding. She is in excellent keeping 
with the scenes around,—tbe old house, old pictures, old books, old fur- 
niture, cast one back into romantic, middle-age reverie, which she tends 
to heighten, while one of our garrison belles would completely destroy it. 
Very religious she is, toc, as | noticed on Sunday, regarding her, I’m 
afraid, more than the service as she stood beneath the great arched win- 
dow painted with the family arms, in the old church whica, two centu- 
ries since, was doubtless as venerable in appearance as at this day; even 
then its buttressed walls must have been clad as thickly as now in Time s 
green livery, the ivy. Visions of old mast, for her, float in the dim and 
religious light of that place. Norman priors bearing her name vay it vad 
sed to worship beneath the ancient, wide-arched porch, whose bodies, 
then so portly, now mere handsfull of dust, lie under the broad,slabs of 
the pavement; and ages ago, before men had learned to question the 
rounds of their belief, and asked no other criterion of its truth than that 
their fathers had held it before them, her ancestors stood beneath those 
massive arches, and offered their prayers to those unknown powers, dim- 
ly seen through the mists of superstitiun and imposture, whom they 
termed God and our Lady. ; 

General Oldcastle, who accompanied us, was very devont, and stood 
up during a greater part of the service, looking round, like another Sir 
Roger de Coverley, to see that the congregation wasattentive, He re- 
peated the responses ina loud voice, and frowned a iittle boy in the op- 
posite pew, whose regards were too intently fixed on his blue waistcoat, 
into a state of great terror and uneasiness. “People, nowadays,’ he 
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whispered to me coming out of charch, “‘haven’t half the religious feel- 
ing they used to have, by Jove, sir.” : 

erie visit to church has been the only break in the pleasant monotony 
of my days here. Lam left much to my own devices, for mine host and 
the General are usually absent between breakfast and dinner, en aged in 
sporting or walkin about the property; and Miss Basnet spe ata 
few hours of each day in the library, where J establish myself, to revel in 
the society of Elizabethan writers—seeing me on such excellent terms 
with these, the family have less scruple iu leaving me alone. Itis a fancy 
of Lord Aventayle’s that music sounds sweetest in the twilight, and he 
has had a piano placed in the library, that his daughter may play to him 
when it gets too dark toread. An evening or two since I hud been 
lounging over a volume of Bacon, aud, when I could see the page no 
longer, rambled olf into long lanes of speculation, branching from some 
of his roads of thought. The blaze of the fire sprang up fitfully, brighten- 
ing the walls and ceiling, reddening the leather backs of the books, and, 
after bringing some grim ancestor suddenly out of the dark picture, leav- 
ing him to sink back again into the brown shadow of the wall. I was 
roused by Miss Basuet's entrance—she did hot see me, seated as I wasin 
the deep recess of the window, and half-hidden by the heavy curtain, but 
proceeding straight to the piano, began to sing to a quaint old ballad tune 
the following verses, which I had composed in a momentof extreme sen- 
timeaotality, and given her in another of extreme confidence and open- 
heartedness. Here they are—you must read them, for you it was that 
supplied me with the idea of the imaginary hero of them. Something 
like him you are, and more like you might be, if you would. I call 
them . 

THE PUET'S WANT. 

Wherefore sad and lone the gifted ? 

What can life afford more sweet? 
Wondering eyes to him are lifted, 

Hearts are prostrate at his feet. 


In his limning words, enchanted 
Start to life the streams, the trees ; 

Or the forest, dark and haunted, 
Shudders iu the moaning breeze. 


Orthe tumult of a battle 
In a line that rings like steel, 
Dims the fancy—corslets rattle, 
Lances shiver, trumpets peal. 


Then he speaks of Love—his musing 
Takes at that a saddened tone ; 

Soft regret his thoughts suffusing, 
Makes his hidden yearning known. 


Through the land his words are ringing, 
Nations hear the poet's thought, 

Glory, not sweet comfort, bringing, 
They but echo—answering naught. 


Full of sympathies, yet lonely, _ 
Past him thus the years shall slip— 
Till he love, his great gifts — 
Lose him sweet companionship. 


But a fond one’s touch awakes 
The music silent in his heart : 

Now the spell that held him breaks— 
He knows life's other, brighter part. 


One whose love his own love matches 
For the children of the brain, 

From his lips the young thought snacthes, 
Flings it glowing back again. 


She who mirrors all his pleasures 
Can his inner soul unlock, 

In full tide its sparkling treasures 
F low to her who smote the rock. 


Images enough, you'll say, to set up an Italian boy. Never mind, don’t 
laugh at it—nemo morialium—we are all sentimenta! sometimes, and, as I 
said, you are partly to blame. Weill, she sung them all throagh—you know 
what deep, rich tones are hers; and they vibrated as if she cculd under. 
stand well the sentiment [ had tried toembody. It was very pleasant 
old fellow; and I would recommend any one desirous of knowing the 
extreme ol self-complacence io write some verses for any young lady he 
admires. Ifthe admiration is reciprocal. he needn’t mind how stupid 
they are—she won’t think them so; and let her sing them to him in the 
twilight, when she can’t see the author's blushes. This receipt would 
have won me the prize which that king of old offered for a new pleasure 
—though perhaps, after all, his majesty couldn’t have written a line, and 
other people’s won’t do so well. ‘e ; : 

Thus have I idled and dreamed away my time in uninterrupted leisure. 
There have been no strangers here until yesterday, when a pair made 
their appearance, who are certainly the very last people I am acquainted 
with whom I should have expected to see at Basnet House. 

The general had been detained in-doors by the gout, and Lord Aven- 
tayle by the weather, for it rained hard, when the latter, just before din- 
ner, was summoned Irom tbe room on business by Mr. Keene, his agent ; 
and after a while, he returned, introducing Messrs. Barker and Raush—a 
couple of extraordinary oddities whom you have, perhaps, seen with my 
uncle. It seems they came here about some matter in which his lord- 
ship is interested (though what he can possibly have to do with them isa 
mystery to me); and accepted with characteristic promptitude the invi- 
tation to stay all night, which he had been induced to offer, probably 
from motives of humanity, for the night was tempestuous, and they had 
walked over from the next town. 

Want of confidence is certainly not the failing of these gentlemen, for 
they are just the daring sort of fellows to rush in where angels might 
fear to tread; nevertheless, the d somewhat abashed last night, 
and were wonderfully mild in their demeanour, obtruding but few of the 
opinions they generally take so much delight in publishing, thongh | 
could see that some of Mr. Barker's antidelusive sentiments excited as- 
tonishment and some indignation in Miss Basnet. This morning, when 
they announced their intention of departing to the town, Lord Aventayle 
offered them horses to ride thither, and they have just set off. They ap- 
pear to have been but little accustomed to equestrianism ; for Mr. Rush 
mounted in such hot haste, that, like vaulting ambition, he o’erleapt him- 
self and fell on the other side; and when he got into the saddle his seat 





resembled that of the Simian tribes, while Mr. Barker departed with his} —say 130; divide into two, so as to present a mojority and a minori- 


near stirrup fuur holes longer than the other. 

I am just setting off to ride myself. The hounds meet a short distance 
from here. Miss Basnet wishes to see them throw off, andI am to ac- 
company her, her father chaperoning us in a pony-chaise, in which the 


General is also to have a seat, and will probably grumble all the way, for| ,umbers in many instances exceed those which are present during th 
he would himself have hunted to-day but for the enemy that has caught} discussions chick anavede them. Strangers cannot withdraw me the 


him by the foot. My own damaged toot is luckily accommodating enough 


to allow me to get an easy boot on, so I am in high spirits at the prospect } seconds, to announce that a solemn decision is demanded ; and the time 


of breathing the fresh air again under such circumstances. 


Here John’s letter abruptly terminated, for Miss Basnet appeared ac- | \ibrary or refreshment-rooms to arrive in time to be counted. 


coutred for the saddle, and he hastened to join her. 
—_—— 


BALLOON FROZEN, 
EXTRAORDINARY AERIAL VOYAGE. 


Mc. Gypson, the celebrated aeronaut, being engaged by some gentle- 
men of Bedford to make an ascent with his magnificent silk balloon, the 
“ Royal Albert,” made his hundredth ascent at a quarter before five on 
the evening of Friday last. ‘ 

Some brief outline of the dimensions of this gigantic machine may 
be interesting to ourreaders. Near eighteen handred yards of the rich - 
est silk were consumed in its construction; the silk being wove in narrow 
breadths, are joined by a seam in the centre to give an additional strength 
to the whole. It stands seventy feet high, is forty feet in diameter, and 
one hundred and thirty eight feet in circumference, and it is computed 
that above tive hundred thousand stitches have been made in sewing the 
seams and in inserting the bands that sustain tbe outlet valve at the 
crown of the balloon and the safety valve at the neck; over the whole 
surface is the usaal net-work, recently increased from eighty-five pounds 
in weight to ninety-eight pounds; its ascending power, when inflated 
with the purest description of coal gas, is equal to fifteen hundred weight 
—if inflated with pure hydrogen it would be above thirty hundred weight 
—the lifting power of hydrogen being above double that of coal gas. 
Altogether the “ Royal Albert” is the largest aerial vehicle ever construct- 
ed tor the reception of gas in this country, with the exception of the bal- 
joon built by order of the proprietors of Vauxhall-gardens, in the year 

1836, now called the Nassau Balloon, the descent of which oa the house- 
Pe in the Loudon-road, must be still fresh in the recollection of our 
Toaders, 


Mr. Gypson was accompanied in his voyage by Mr. Henry Smith, the 
indefatigable engineer of the Bed/ord Gas Works, by whose exertions 
the machine was supplied with an ascending power far superior to that 
generally obtained in provincial towns. Two residents of Bedford were 
candidates for aeronautic honoars, but the terms they offered Mr. Gypson 
declined, and a large cargo of ballast was deposited inthe car. The bal- 
loon rose in fine perpendicular style, and acted upon by a high wind, 
speedily outstripped the railway traius ia its progress to London. The 
aeronauts shortly after quitting the earth entered the clouds, and became 
invissible to their friends on terra firma, piercing the dark massy clouds 
that hung suspended like Mahomet’s coffia between earth and heaven. 
The voyageurs were saluted with a sharp shower of sleet, or fine snow, 
that drifted over them in all directions, and froze as fast as it fell, till they 
became encased in a spangled shroud of silvery ice. The balloon winged 
its way with the rapidity of lightning through the massive bodies of snow- 
charged vapour with which it was surrounded, still ascending. * * * 
The gas that had been in a condensed state the whole of the day was 
now two miles and a half above the clouds, assailed by a rapid and pow- 
erful expansion, so that it became necessary to open the valve and relieve 
the balloon of the extreme pressure that was thus inflicted upon the 
whole surface of the silk. But here arose an extraordinary incideot—the 
hose of the safety valve, which had been tied up before leaving the earth, 
to prevent the admission of atmospheric air, was found to be frozen quites 
hard, so that it became impossible to extend it to allow the superfluous 
gas to blow off. Under these circumstances Mr. Gypson endeavoured to 
open the valve at the crown of the balloon, but that, too, from the pecu- 
liar description of luting with which the valve was luted, was found to 
be inseparably frozeu. As such Mr. Gypson had bat one alternative—he 
quickly passed himself through the hoop, and, with bis knife, made a 
large incision in the lower part of the balloon; the gas streamed forth in 
one continuous stream through a two-fvot opening, aud singular to relate, 
the gas that had been passed into the silken globe an invisible vapour 
rushed out as white as the steam from a steam-engine, such was the effect 
of the frosty air upon the gas. And thus the aeronauts were rescued 
trom the jaws of destruction; for had not such an expedient as the knife 
been adupted, nothing could have prevented the silk giving way to the 
extreme force acting upon it, at three and a half miles above the earth, for 
such was then their altitade, as shown by the sinking of the mercury in 
the barometer. The mercury at starting was 28 2-10, and at the highest 
altitude 14 1-10. The escape of the gasin the aperture made by Mr. 
Gy pson with his knife was thé dismissal of danger, and the adventnrous 
voyagers regaling themselves with a little real old cognac, congratulated 
themselves on their providential escape; true they had au abundance of 
ballast in the car, but with the silk frozeu as hard asa wet linen cloth in 
a winter’s night, it would have availed them bat little had the silk been 
beyond the reach of an in isiou. They had now a tendency dowaowards, 
and began to shake off the glittering ice or frozeu snow that had rendered 
their garments a coat of mail. The mercury now rose to 19 3-10, which 
showed a mile luwer than their highest elevation, still descending, but 
very lit'le warmer. They again tried the valve, but could not open it, 
and in their efforts to accomplish the cbject repeatedly brought down the 
crown of the balloon, the valve obstinately retusing to give way. The 
rays of the sun were now lost; Sol had taken his final departure for the 
night, and a rapid condensation of the gas was the consequence. Ballast 
was brought in requisition and the downward tendency checked, as it be- 
came highly necessary to have full command over the valve before the fi- 
val descent wasattempted. * * * * The travellers were now with- 
in a mile of the earth, the te nperatare of the air much warmer, so that 
the silk resamed its accustomed softness, the valve opened with a very 
slight effort, the grappling iron and cable were extended, and the shades 
ot night displayed a solemn stillness reigning around; the wind carried 
the balloon across the country with great velocity, the grappliog iron took 
hold of a quick set hedge, tore it up by the rvots and rapiuly approached 
the buildiugs of a farm-house; bags, ballast, and all were thrown out to 
avoid it, aud the balloon cleared all obstruction by asceuding again. A 
second descentwus made and accomplished with safety, though not with- 
oul some violent osciliation, near Ottmore, iu Oxfordshire, 59 miles from 
Bedford, and the time occupied in the journey was 44 minutes. Nota 
soul was to be seen, and the travellers bad nearly emptied their aerial 
vehicle, when a ploughman “ homewards plodding his weary way,” ap- 
proaching the monster of the air, took a sly peep, and likewise took to 
his heels; entreaty and persuasion were useless, nothing would induce 
him to return. Mr. Gypson and his friend, after much delay, succeeded 
in getting a conveyance to take them to a railway station, and reached 
Bedford at 11 o'clock the next morning.—Corresp. London paper, Oct. 18. 
——$$—$———<$—__—_- 


THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 1849. 


The London Spectator of the 13th ult contains some curious statements 
relating to the attendance of Members during the last session. A most un- 
palatable account current has been made up, andthough we cannot insert 
it at length, a few extracts will be of interest. Itis curious to mark the 
short-comings of the Radical Section, The article opens thus. 


The degree of attentiondisplayed by individual Members of the House 
of Commons to the practical discharge of duty can best be ascertained 





———— = 


in their object. Let ussee how farthe prestige has been realized as re- 
gards aresolate and persevering discharge of Parliamentary duty. 


Marylebone. ... +: Sir Benj. Hall, absent from 219 divisions 
Lord Dudley Stuart “ * 
Tower Hamlets. Sir William Clay “ 160 ‘. 
Mr. George Thompson “a ~ 
Westminster... .Sir De Lacy Evans “190 “ 
Mr. Charles Lushington “~“ 136 ¢s 
Finsbury....--- Mr. Thomas Duncomhe “: (a8 * 
Mr. Thomas Wakley * te “ 
Southwark.... - Alderman Humphery » + BG ‘“ 
Sir William Molesworth “ 169 “ 
Lambeth...--- - Mr. Charles Pearson “« 4148 “ 
Mr. Tennyson D’Eyncourt “ 168 as 
Add to these— 
Middlesex....-+ Lord Robert Grosvenor «< 172 “ 
Mr. Osborne ~~ 166 


These details introduce us at once to the leaders of the Suffrage exten- 
sion movement, because the names of some of the most vigorous adyo- 
cates of farther Parliamentary refurm are included. Mr. Thomas Dun- 
combe, Mr. Thomas Wakley. and Sir Benjamin Hall, are hors de combat 
and seem to cling to their barren seats for no other reason than to prevent 
other improper persons who are in health from filling them. Bat there 
are also Lord Dudley Stuart, Mr. George Thompson, Mr. Charles Luah- 
ington, and Mr. Osborne, in the full career of actual leadership, with all 
the rest as sympathizers; for, with the exception of Lord Robert Gros- 
vernor, all voted for Mr. Hume’s Little Charter, and Mr. Charles Pearson 
voted for the Greater Charter too. When the House of Commons is in 
fall conclave, and when these Members are strattiog their hour upon other 
stages, it might tend to practical good for some person to ask them why 
they—the salt of Parliament—should risk che bird in the hand in the hope 
of catching the twoin the bush; and if they condescend to give an answer, 
an interes.ing problem might next be proffered for their solution—How 
many more Members would the Metropolitan Boroughs and the Count 
of Middlesex require so as to secure the presence of two Members eac 
evening in the House of Commons? And it might not be amiss either, to 
put in a word for the West Riding and the Manchester Free-traders, as 
the balance of actual representation is against them too—Mr. Cobden has 
failed to appear at 121 divisions, Mr. Bright at 144, and Mr. Milner Gib- 
son at 133. 

But the mention of the Suttrage-extension movement brings other lea- 
ders into view, and let us see how theory and practice blend in their case. 
Sir Joshua Walmsley appears as dux amongst the Suffragists, bat bis bill 
of absence in the House of Commons amounts to 122 votes; Lord Na 
gent, who prefers the Greater to the Lesser Charter, has exemplified 
what he deems a more perfect Parliamentary representation, by absent- 
ing himself from 173 divisions; Mr. Fox, the Member for Oldham, who 
will take either Charter, has an absence of 122 votes to account for; Mr. 
Scholetield stands indebted in 146; Mr. Smythe, the Member for Canter- 
bury, in 203; Mr. Brotherton, in 22; and Colonel Thompson in (only ) 2. 
This euumeration, however, falls short of a correct view of the kind of 
devotion to business displayed by those Members who in their own per- 
sons might be expected to shadow forth the spectacle which the House 
should present when it is reformed to the core. As a contribution to- 
wards an estimate, it may be mentioned that the absences of the 84 Mem- 
bers (Tellers included) who voted for Mr. Hume’s Little Charter, show 
an average of 138 divisions; and were it not for Mr. Brotherton and Col- 
onel Thompson, the one having only 22 absences to account for and the 
other 2, the average would have been 142. As to the 15 adherents of 
the Greater Charter, the average of absence is 121. Mr. Feargus O’Con- 
nor himself has 142 breaches of engagement to answer tor 

Much that is curious and instructive as regards the subject of atten- 
dance is involved in every pvint from which the tabular details can be 
looked at. What has hitherto been cuncealed, in so far at least as com- 
pleteness is concerned, is now unfolded; but the uses must extend be- 
youd the indulgence of mere curiosity. Let a case or two be taken by 
way of illustration. After a series of struggles, the Conservatives of Glou 
cester secured what they cailed their “ fair share” of the representation 
the return of Mr. Henry Thomas Hope, who was to serve as the antidote 
to the bane, Captain Beskeley. The Liberals naturally imagined that 
the representation of their city would be nullified in Parliament; but 
their fears may now cease, for to the 109 votes given by Captain Berke- 
ley, Mr. Hope opposes but 16. Gloucestershire has a racy look in all 
ity parts. Who does not recollect the violence of the wrench by which 
Mr. Grantley Berkeley secured a seat from the grasp of his brother, Earl 
Fitzhardinge? Let us see it we can judge of the use to which Mr. 
Grantley bas converted the treasure; and, as it will be as well to have 
=~ County tableau cumplete, let ali the Members be marshalled in @ue 
orm. 

Gloucestershire )Sir Wm Codrington, out of 219 divisions, 


East. i present at 34 
Marquis of Worcester... .... " 34 

Gloucestershire (Mr. Robert Blagden Hale.... 20 
West Mr. Grantley Berkeley... .. ts 7 


These are merely illustrative cases; the first and deepest impression 





from the official Division-lists. For the Session which terminated on the 
Ist of August last, the number of divisions is 219; showing au average of 
nearly two at each ordinary sitting of the House. The account comprises 
the decisions pronounced on all questions relating to public and private 
bills, and other matters submitted to consideratiou. 

After this, follows the alphabetical list of the House, with the due num- 
ber of times * absent’ and * present’ set down agaiust each name. It 
will be borue in mind that there were 219 divisions. The result is then 
given 

Thus, at 158 Divisions, out of 656 Members not 200 were present. 

37 * from 200 to 300 present. 
15 “ from 300 to 400 present. 
9 ** from 400 to 493 present. 

8 Members were not present at any Division during the Session, 

But the “ pictorial” view of the subject need uot be overlooked. It is 
shown by the preceding table thatat more than two-thirds of the divisions 
which took place, not 200 Members were present—the exac: range beiog 
from 38 t 198. The floor of the House of Commons viewed lengthways 
may be regarded as divided into three equal paris—two ranges of seats 
and a promenade inthe middle. Take any of the predominating numbers 


ty. Distribute 80 over the seats which bound on one side of the prome- 
nade aud 50 over the seatson the other side, and the imposing aspect 
which the assembly of the nation presents during the great majority of its 
sittings may be realized in fancy. Bat this is notall. At divisions the 


rapidity with which the order is issued; a small! bell is rung for a few 


which thus elapses is convenient as allowing Members who may be in the 
Were it 
not for the supply of votes which in this way come pouring in, “ counts 
ouv” (for want of forty Members) would be more frequent than they are. 
This exhibits no great fervency in business, on the part of persons whose 
hustings protestations breathed more or less strongly of a determination 
to devote their days and their nights to the public service. It is probable, 
however, that the tabular details will be deemed of most interest in the 


individual rather than the aggregate point ot view : possibly sume Mem- 
bers will be thought to appear iu a character not likely to serve them at 
the next election, and ingenuity may be exhibited in the way of ar- 
ranging groups uf Members so as to bring out the most vivid contrasts. 
Asto the persons subjected to such curious grouping, they will probably 
betake them to the task of showing that the compiler has misplaced the 
figures and substituted the * absent’ for the “ present.’ No exercise could 
be more beneficial. Fer example, the heirs-apparent of Peerages, whose 
return to the House of Commons is so strongly urged by movers and 
seconders as a necessary preparation for the onerous duties of the Upper 
House, should lose nota moment in testing the accuracy of the figures. 
The Marquis of Douro ought to feel surprise, and something else, at find- 
ing that 12 votes are all which are set down for him; so should the Mar- 
quis of Chandos, with bis 12; the Marquisof Blandford, with 20: the 
Karl of Euston, with 19; Viscount Mandeville, with 36; the Barl of 
March, with 30; the Marquis of Worcester, with 34; Viscount Milton, 
with 15; Viscount Jocelyn, with 26; and the like. 

Butit a sea’ch must be made for wore exemplary Members, as a mat- 
ter of course refereuce wil! in the first instance be made to the Metro. 
politan cunstituenices. These are the most numerous in the kingdom as 
regards electorsaud population ; the general aim of the constituencies has 
been to return the very elite of the Liberal party ; and, to judge from 
symptoms more easily detected than described, the impression amon 
the per sous so elected is tbat the electors have in all respecissucceed ed 








which & glance at the details convey, as regards the great mass ot Mem- 
bers returned to Parliament, is that the office has been courted for some 
purpose different from the one which they named when soliciting a pre- 
terence over other competitors. 

Nor can shelter be taken under the plea of attendance at Committees, 
whether “Select” or “Standing.” With the exception of Wednesdays 
(the day eitting) the Committees break up when the business of the 
House commeuces: they do not sit every day, neither do the sittings ex- 
tend at all times to four o'clock ; and an analysis of the attendance would 
show that those Members who give most votes in the House of Com- 
mons are these who are the most exemplary in their attendance in Com- 
mittees. But even if we take the Wednesdays, and suppose (what is not 
the case) that all the Committees are sitting from noon till six o'clock, 
and that no member of Committee is absent—even in that case an advan- 
tage of 30 votes is the utmost which the Committee-men can claim, for 
that is the aggregate of all the votes which were given on the Wedues- 
days during the — 

On the vaiue cf attendance at divisions, a ray of light is 
conduct of Ministers. Sir William Somervi le , as 199 ed» * dnd 
Grey 179, Sir Charles Wood 151, Lord John Russell 136, Mr. Hawes 140, 
Mr. Fox Maule 142, aud soon. Contrast these figures with the attend- 
ance of those Members who assume as their peculiar mission the duty of 
scrutinizing, exposing, and controlling the movement of Ministers. 

\t is worthy of notice, that the number of Members who have attend- 
ed one balf (109) and upwards of the divisions is only 65; in the tollow- 
Ing proporticus— 


Ministers and Members holding offices....,........... 000: 27 
“ Independent” English Members.............. 00.0 ee00 022027 
MN! GRO) We haweaciecesevscss cadd cade 3 

irish Fw tiie s stbweseses’ pees cave 8 38 

65 


Of the English Members, Colonel Thompson occupies the first place; 
next to him is Mr. Brotherton, and Mr. Thornely follows, Of theScotch 
Members, Mr. Duncan, the Member for Dundee, has the largest attend- 
ance; and this says a good deal when such industrious gentlemen as Mr. 
Fox Maule, Mr. Gibson Craig, Mr Ratherfurd, and Mr. Maitland, are his 
competitors. Of the Irish ‘‘{ndepeudent’ Members, Mr. Greene. the 
Member for Kilkenny, stands best, and Colone! Dunne next. 

But these views would be imperfect if the bearing of the question of at- 
tendance upon the conduct of business in Parliament were overlooked. 
To a certainty many of the waste-time practices which prevail, and which 
form a fertile topic of complaint and ridicule, are to be traced to the want 
of sustained attendance on the partef as many Members as would make 
what is cal!ed a “good House.” The vice of lung, wearisome, and incon- 
sequential «peecbimaking, which finds life where scarcely a hundred Mem- 
bers hold together to avoid the scandal of allowing the business of the 
nation to staud still would speedily be extinguished in an assembly of 400 
or 500—the number easily enough “whipped in” when great party 
questions have tobe decided. The larger uumber would not tolerate 
what the smaller must submit to: cures would speedily be found for 
evils which render attendance in Parliament irksome—the existence of 
which constitute, in fact, the only apology that can be offered for daser- 
tion from duty. Business, too, would be mora quickly and satisfactorily 
disposed of; because an opinion p onounced by 400 or 500 Members 
would be held as much more decisive than that which emanates trum 100 
to 150; and the result might be to deter Members from persevering with 
measures of theirown, or adopting a course of obstruction to the progress 
of the measures of others, as soon as they discovered that the feeling of 
Parliament gave no hope of success. A good general attendance would 
also prevent those “surprises” which misrepresent the opinion of Pariia- 
ment, excite baseless hope, and cause time and temper to be wasted in 
putting matters torights. Take an instance or two. At theclose of the 








session of 1848, the House of Commons, on the motion of Mr. Henry 
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Berkeley, resolved, by 86 to 81, that it was desirable that the votes for 
Members of Patliement should be taken by ballot. On the strength of 
that resolution, Mr. Berkeley in May last asked leave to introdace a bill 
establishing the practice : leave was refused, by 136 to 85. In the same 
month, Mr. D'Eyneoort obtained leave, by 46 to 41, to introducea bill to 
shorten the daration of Parliament: in July the second reading was re- 
fused, by 132 to 57. In the latter case, if there bad been a fair represen- 
tation of the opinion of the House in May, the time occupied with the dis- 
cussion in July would have been saved, and the air of trifliag which per- 
vades the transaction would not have existed. From the same cause, Mr. 
Henry Drummond wears the barren laurel of having carried a declaration 
on the subject of economy against the Ministerial wish, by a majority of 
71 to 68. Ministers would not resign office upon the most hostile vote 
that could be come to by the handfuls of Members who do the most work 
in the House of Commons; and yet it is to such handfuls that the public 
are actually indebted for keeping the doors of Parliament open and the 
machinery of legislation in motion. 


clientes 
THE GREAT INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION IN LONDON, 1851. 


The great project seems destined to be realized. It will be seen from 
the following advertisement in the Times of the 18th ult. that it is taken 
up by the right sort of persons to carry it out effectively. 

Ata meeting of the Merchants, Bankers, Manufacturers, Traders, and others, 
held at the f eden hote of the city of London, on the 17th day of Octo- 

- 1849. ; 
ree Right Hon. Sir JAMES DUKE, M.P., Lord Mayor, in the chair, 

It was moved by W. G. Prescott, Esq., Governor of the Bank of England, sec- 
onded by John Dillon, Esq., and carri unanimously, 1 ‘ 

That this Meeting tenders its best thanks to His Royal Highness Prince Albert, 
President of the Society of Arts, for his proposal to establish an exhibition of the 
works of industry of all nations in 1851, and expresses its cordial readiness to co- 
operate with His Royal Highness in one the same into effect. f 

1t was moved by iegh Hume, Esq , M.P., seconded by Mr. Alderman Salo- 
mons, and carried unanimously, eo. 

That this Meeting is of opinion that the cost of the proposed exhibition should 
be provided by voluntary subscription, and not by the general taxation of the 
country ; and hes a Royal Commission is necessary to invest the undertaking 
with a national sarction, and to give the world the utmost confidence that the prizes 
will be awarded impartially. 

It was moved by John Masterman, Esq., M.P., seconded by Sir J. Henry Pelly, 
Bart., and carried unanimously, 

That a General Committee be formed of the merchants, bankers, and traders of 
the metropolis to promote the proposal of His Royal Highness, to consist of the 
following gentlemen :— ‘ 

The Lord Mayor, the Lord Mayor Elect, The Aldermen present, the Sheriffs, 
the Governor of the Bank of England, the Deputy Governor of the Bank of Eng- 
land, the Chairman of the East India Company, the Deputy Chairman of the 
East India Company, Joseph Hume, Esq , M.P., the Baron Rothchild, M.P-, Ba- 
ron Goldsmid, George Carr Glynn, nen. M,P., John Masterman, Esq., M.P., 
Raieks Currie, Esq., M.P., George Moffatt, Esq., M.P., Thomas Baring, Esq., 
M.P., Matthew Forster, Esq., M.P., S. J. Loyd, Esq., W. Cotton, Esq., Samuel 
Gurney, E'sq., R. L. Jones, sq, William Tite, Esq., F.R S., Andrew Caldecott, 
Esq., Robert Williams, Esq., John Dillon, Esq., Joshua Bates, Esq. 

ith power to add to their number; and that the Rev. Stephen Reed Cattley 
and Mr. Under-Sheriff D. W. Wire be the Honorary Secretaries of such Com- 
mittee ; and that such Committee be instructed to co-operate and correspond with 
the various towns in the kingdom in promoting the great object of the Meeting. 

A leading article of the Times of the 18th announces and welcomes 
the plan, summing upin these words:— 


The proposed subjects of exhibition are fourtold—raw materials,—ma- 
chinery and mechauical inventions,—manufactures,—sculpture and plas- 
tic art in general. The design is comprehensive, and there is no taste 
which will not find its tood in such variety of store. The arrangement is 
progressive : it begins with the rude mass, “ without form” and * void,” 
and ascends to the noblest conceptions of mau as far as they admit of ma- 
terial substance and form. It is proposed that the first quinquennial ex- 
hibition shall begin the half-century, in 1851. At present no other site 
seems more likely than Hyde-park, where the vacant space between 
Kensington drive and Rotten-row o!ters peculiar advantages. All nations 
are invited without distinc.ion or preference. [tis proposed thata Royal 
commission, presided over by the illustrious Prince from whom the idea 
of this exhibition has chiefly origineted, shall arrange the prizes, the sub- 
jects for which they are to be offered, the character and course of the ex- 
hibition, the selection of the judges, and other preliminaries ; while itis 
left to the Society of Arts to raise the funds, and, as itselfa permanent 
body, to provide for the permanent establishment of these exhibitions. 
The prizes are tobe one money prize of £2,000, four of £1,000, one in 
each of the above sections, and medals which it is hoped may be counfer- 
red by the QuEEN. The promoters of the splendid design feel no mis- 
giving as to the possibility of raising £100,000 or more for the general 
expenses of the exhibition ; aud the many influential names, both in the 
provinces, and yesterday in the metropolis, now pledged to the under- 
taking leave us at ease on this point, | There seems, then, no reason to 
doubt that in 1851 Hyde-park will witness an assemblage more numer- 
ous, more brilliant, more beneficial, and more intimately associated with 
the fortanes of this empire, than the aristocratic array in which some ob- 
servers are wont to read the rise and fall of our national prosperity. 
What more is wanting to the success of so grand aud so useful a de- 
sign than the auspices of royalty, the zeal of science, and the substantial 
encouragements of enterprise and wealth? The pecuniary amount of 
the prizes, not to speak of their glory, is certain to allare all nations to 
the arena. In that universal competition it is impossible but that all will 
mutually impart something of their several excellencies ; England her 
mechanical ingenuity, America her boldness of inveation, Frauce her ua- 
equalied delicacy and novelty of taste, and even the least and lowest na- 
tion its traditionary crafts aud household lore. Nothing is more certain 
than that England may learn as much as she cau teach, and requires the 
stimulus of emulation as well as the most sluggish and laggard of her 
neighbours. So far everything promises well for the utility and success 
of the exhibition. But all depends on one point. A leak will sink a 
vessel, and the thickest beam will break if oue part be unsound. All 
will be thrown away, unless by the choice of highaud heaourable names, 
secure from the very imputation of jobbery, of partial bias, or of narrow 
views, the condact of the exhibition and the award of the jadges shall ob 
tain the confidence and submission of the world. It isno every-day mut- 
ter to decide between the conflicting claims of different nations, arts, and 
minds, and to settle whether the discoverer, the artist, or the manufactur- 
er deserves best of his species. Such is the task, however, to be imposed 
on the judges in this instance ; and therefore we urge no precipitate, no 
casual, vo interesied, or otherwise dishonest selection, 


—— <—————— 


THE PROPOSED CHANGES IN THE LONDON POST OFFICE. 


Several meetings have been held in the Metropolis on the subject of 
the new Post-office regulations—all of them in strenuous opposition to 
the principle of Sunday labour. The Bishop of London presided at meet- 
ings of the parishiouers of St. James's Westminster, and of the inhabitants 
ot Westminster and Marylebone, both held on Monday; Lord Ashley, 
Sir John Heron Maxwell, Mr. John Dean Paul, have been among the 
speakers. A meeting of the inhabitants of Southwark assembled on 

aesday ; the High Bailiff in the chair. At all the meetings there has 
been ‘a numerous attendance of Dissenting ministers; Dr. Leifchild, Mr. 
Binney, Mr. Howard Hinton, and Mr. Sherman, have joined with reverend 
members of the Established Charch in giving a religious character to the 
movement. At the Marylebone meeting, a Mr. Garrett opposed the re. 
solutions moved, and gave some information on the authority of Mr. Hill, 
after a personai consultation with him and an intimation that bis state- 
ments would be made public. 

Mr. Hill said, the number of clerks required would certainly not ex- 
ceed twenty-five. He stated, as a mau and a gentleman, that thousands 
in the country would be relieved by the partial employment of twenty- 
live in London before nine o'clock in the morning and after five iu the 
alternoon. Again, the second deliveries iu the country would be discon- 
tinued; and this cannot be done if present arrangements be adhered to. 
It had been stated that all the clerks would Lave to take turns: now that 
was not the fact—they would be invited to take turns, but none would be 
required who had religious scruples ; and if all had scraples, other clerks 
would be obtained for the special purpose. 

A minute written by Mr. Rowland Hil! in February last, at the desire 
of the Postmaster-General v.as published in the daily papers on Thurs- 
day. We have mentioned the effect of it in a previous page; and the 
animus of the whole is stamped on the very opening of the document— 


“TO THE POSTMASTER-GENERAL. 

“1. In obedience to your Lordship’s instructions, | beg to submit my 
views as to further measures for reducing ihe Sunday duties of the Post-office, 
and as to other improvements connected therewith.” 

On Thursday, (the 11th ult.) a numerous deputation had an interview 
with Lord John Russell at the Treasury. The list of the deputation com- 

; the names of the Lord Mayor, the Bishop of London, several cler- 
gymen and church-wardens, Mr. Masterman, Mr. R. C. L. Bevan, Mr. 





Powles, Mr. J. Dean Paui, and other commercial gentlemen. With Lord 
John Rassell were Sir Charles Wood, Chancellor of the Exchequer, and 
the Marquis of Clanricarde, Postmaster-General. The Lord Mayor, the 
Bishop of London, and other leading members of the deputation, success- 
ively set forth the arguments against the measure at great | :ngth, with- 
out any interruption. They represented, that the new regulation of the 
Post-office would ultimately lead to delivery of letters in London on Sun- 
day, since London traders would not consent to remain at a disadvan- 
tage if posting facilities were increased in the country. The Reverend 
Mr. Baylee stated that he had made several inquiries in various places, 
and he found that the amount of actual relief to the country postmasters 
would be very small; the diminution of time ranging from five hours out 
of ten or fifteen to nothing. 

Memorials had been sent from the chief mercantile towns in the king- 
dom—Liverpool, Manchester, York, Bath, &c., praying for the tetal ces- 
sation of labour in the Post-offices throughout the country on Sundays; a 
view supported by Mr. Masterman, Mr. Powles, Mr. Cotton, and Mr. Be- 
van, expressed the unanimous feeling of Commercial men in the City 
against the proposed increase of labour in the head Post Office on Sunday. 
Lord Jobn Russell, in reply, showed that the objections which had been 
made at pubdlic meetingsand in correspondence were directed against a 
wholly imaginary measure differing essentially from the plan adopted. If 
Post-office labour violatest he Sabbath, it doesso inthe country as well as io 
London ; and asthe vew arrangement greatly diminishes the amount of 
Sunday labour in the department as a whole, it proportionately tends to 
a better observance of the Sabbath. The post is not used only by com- 
mercial people, but by all classes, including the poor, with reference to 
domestic relations and domestic atlections ; and to arrest the transmission 
of letters for two days in the week, would inflict great injury on those 
classes. It might, for instance, debar the private soldier at Portsmouth, 
suddenly ordered abroad, from communicating with his family. Man 
cases ot that kind are constantly occurring. The Marquis of Clanricarde, 
who enforced these arguments, admitted that they were no answer to 
those who demanded a thu rough stoppage of the Post-oflice on Sundays ; 
but that could not be effected without the intervention of Parliament, 
because an act of Parliament makes it imperative on the Post-office to for- 
ward letters without delay. He believed that in the accounts quoted by 
Mr. Baylee the relief to the country postmasters was much understated. 

Lord John Russell had scarcely begun his reply before he was inter- 
rupted ; and at more than one pointof the interview the conversation 
was broken by very rapid interchanges of remarks and rejoinders. To- 
wards ‘he close, the deputation pleaded for a little delay,—at least, Sir 
James Duke cunningly suggested, till the measure should be better un- 
derstood by the dissentients. Lord John Russell said, the measure would 
be best understood in its actual working : he would consult with his 
colleagues as to the propriety of conceding a short delay ; but he could 
hold out no hope that Ministers would give up the measure, because he 
believed it would lead on the whole to a diminution of Sunday labour.— 
Spectator, Oct. 13. 


Tue Post-Orrice.—The new arrangements proposed for the Post-oftice 
have been deterred for a fortnight—that is, from to-day (the 14th) to the 
28th inst. This is no more than was due to the numbers and respectabili 
ty of the remonstrants against the proposed change ; although there is no 
doubt whatever that never was there such a storm raised about so trifling 
a matter, aud never certainly was thereso much misapprehension abroad 
upon any given subject. We took occarion, at the very commencement 
of these proceedings, to say that there was no intention whatever to pro- 
pose either a Sunday delivery in London or a Sunday despatch of letters 
from London. It was merely to send ou some pressing letters, known 
as “ forward letters,’ which, coming from one part of England to another, 
and mostly arriving from abroad, would otherwise remain in the London 
Post-office from periods varying from 24 to 36 hours. This was the“ be 
all and the end all” of the change which has caused such excitement 
through all the realm of interested prejudice against a pian, which we 
verily believe to have been most usetully devised for the public service, 
and which bas been denounced without being at all understood. As far 
as relates to the keeping of the Sabbath, we believe that the leading fea 
tures of the plan, whilst it only demanded the voluntary attendance of 
25 clerks to be remunerated within doors at the London Post-office, re- 
lieved no less than 1,500 from public duties at the country offices, during 
a greater part of the Sundays, where they are now emplored. This is 
the “ head and front of the offending.” It is all very well to talk of 
the fine end of the wedge, and all ulterior intentions, and such other un- 
charitable accusations, in which none are so apt toindulge as those who 
lay claim (for themselves) to the greatest amount of Christian virtues. 
“Alllooks yellow to the jaundiced eye ;’’ but tous the whole thing seems, 
when properly understood, to be scarce worth contending for. Mr. Row- 
land Hill was placed in the General Post-oflice to carry out those im- 
provements which to so great an extent he had so auspiciously begun. In 
the course of his experience and the progress of his investigation he finds 
a state of things producing the greatest amount of inconvenience, for 
which he suggests a simple and whatto us appears a most inoffensive 
remedy. Had the Government not exhibited a willingness to hear, and 
if approved of to adopt, the suggestions which his acquaintance with the 
whole subject had led him to recommend, they would unquestionably 
have laid themselves open to the charge of obstructing arational and well- 
considered reform. We are not disposed to overrate the advantages of 
the change proposed by Mr. Rowland Hill; indeed we believe that, for 
good or for evil, it has been overrated more than any question with 
which the opinions or the prejudices of the public have had to deal. 
Whatever may come of it, it has seldom fallen to our lot to encounter so 
large an amount of misrepresentation as is overthrown by the authorised 
statement of the real facts of the case.— Observer, Oct. 14. 








ResoLutions acatnst Rowrianp Hitt. 
“ T’ve asked that question of the Hitts.’’-—Jon. 

A most judicious, dispassionate, impartial, and reflecting public—re- 
presented by London's bishop, bankers, merchants, shop-keepers, and 
keepers of nothing—have resolved at divers meetings to disbelieve the 
authorities of the Post Office, the oral avowals of Lorp Joun Russet, 
and written and printed English. “T willbe drowned, and nobody shail 
save me,” cried the Irishman, floundering in the Liffey, ‘+ Sanday shall. 
be desecrated, and nobody shall deny it,” exclaim the Sabbatarians. All 
this shows zeal, however it may lack common charity. Not to believe 
the grave avowal of the Prime Minister, a gentleman of most scrupulous 
honour, and withal, a firm religionist,—is somewhat eccentric, but still a 
very lively illustration of a belief in Christianity ; it is, indeed, religion at 
high pressure. No doubt the scepticism will rage for another fortnight 
before it enters a transition state. No doubt a dozen meetings or more 
will be held, whereat energetic gentlemen will denounce what is never 
to exist, and roll their terrible thunders at nothing. We therefore offer 
afew resolutions to be used at the discretion of the various speakers, 
who, like their predecessors, would arm themselves to the teeth for an 
annihilating fight when there is nobody to fight with. Don Quixote at 
least had wind-nills to battle with. The Postar Quixotes first imagine 
the wind-miils, and then lay swashing blows about their victims. How- 
ever, we give afew model resolutions :— 

I. Resolved, That Mr. Rowtanp Hitt contemplates the total desecra- 
tion of an English Sunday. 

II. Resolved, Not to admit of any denial to the contrary, set forth by 
the said Rowtann Hitt, however distinctly asserted, however lucidly 
developed. 

Ul. Resolved, That the employment of 25 clerks in London for acouple 
of hours of Sunday will not set free a thousand clerks on the same day in 
the country. Andif it does—what of it? 

IV. Resolved, That every Lond n householder—the unhallowed deter- 
mination of Row:anp Hitt carried into effect, which it never shall be— 
will receive not less than ten letters every Sunday. 

V. Resolved, That every man, receiving ten letters on the Sabbath, will 
cause at least ten stationers’ shops to be open in the neighbourhood, that 
pens and paper may be obtained to answer the same. 

VI. Resolved, That, ten letters being received, and tobe answered, no 
man will go to Church. 

VIL. Resolved, That no man going to Church, no man will pay Church 
rates. 

VIL. Resolved, That, no Church rates being paid, the Church will 
cease to exist. 

IX. Resolved, That the Church, as by law established, ceasing to 
exist, Englishmen will lapse into the original state of their infidel ances- 
tors. 

X. Resolved, That Englishmen, so lapsing, will fall into the habits of 
ancient Britons,—whereby the tailors, hatters, boot-makers, cotton-spin- 
ners, aud other trades, will be utterly and for ever annihilated. 

XI. Resolved, That Lonv Joun Russet. committed a gross and un- 
warranted outrage upon the vested ignorance of a most obtuse deputa- 
tion when he said he “ really thought that the public would not under- 
stand the natare of the measure until they had experienced it.” 

XII. Resolved, That understanding has nothing to do with experience. 

XIII. Resolved, That experience has still less to do with understand- 





ing.— Punch. 


AUSTRIA AND RUSSIA. 


Execurions 1N Huncary.—Butchery appears to be the order of the 
day in ill-fated Hungary, and the dastard Haynau having got his carte 
blanche from the Imperial Government, is revelling in all Sits blood. 
thirsty excesses for which bis name and character are proverbial. Amongst 
a large number of victims who have lately been sacrificed to his appetite 
is Count Louis Batthiany, one of the most respected and liberal nobles 
of Hungary, who, having arrived on a pacific mission to Prince Windisch. 
gratz, in December last, was then arrested and detained as prisoner ever 
since. For some days sabsequent to his melancholy end, a mysterious- 
ness hung about the event, as if the perpetrators felt ashamed to own to 
Europe their fiendish conduct; now, however, that the facts have trans- 
pired, we are enabled to publish the following brief details of the trans. 
action. It will be necessary to prepare them by the copy of the sentence 
passed on the victim :— 

‘* Louis Count Batthiany, native of Presburg, forty years of age, Catholic, mar- 
| ried, was convicted, partly on his own confession, partly by evidence, of having, 

in his capacity of Prime Minister of Hungary, adopted resolutions, executed the 
same, or permitted them to be executed, which far overstepped the administra 
tive power granted to Hungary by the laws of March ; as also of having loosened 
the lawful ties between Hungary and the Imperial Royal Hereditary States as 
established by the Pragmatic Sanction, and cf having placed the Constitution of 
the State in the most imminent danger of a violent subversion He is further 
convicted of having, after bis resignation as Minister, un the 3d of October, 1848, 
entered the ranks of the insurgent army, and of having strengthened and sup- 
ported the revolutionary party by his public summons to offer an armed resist. 
ance, as also by re-entering the Diet which had been dissolved by his Majest 

He is, therefore, for the crime of high treason, condemned to forfeit his Shale 
property for the indemoification of the treasury of the State, and to suffer death 
by the rope, which sentence, after having been ratified and published, has to-day 
been executed. ‘“‘ Imperial Royal Court-martial. 

** Pesth, Oct. 6.” 

Previous to the execution of the sentence, and after having made an 
unsuccessful application to have the mode of panishment altered, the un- 
happy Count attempted self-destruction, and partially succeeded, by in- 
flicting several wounds in his throat with an instrament which his wife 
had enclosed for the purpose amongst his linen. Although not success- 
ful in the attempt, yet the wounds inflicted were of such a nature as to 
render necessary a change in the mode of execution. 

In the afternoon of the 6th instant, a detachment of jagers was ordered 
to the place of punishment, the avenues to which were blocked by posts 
of cavalry. Towards six o’cleck the count had recovered sulliciently from 
the faintness occasioued by his loss of blood as to be able, leaning on the 
arm of the clergyman who attended him, to totter down the staircase of 
the new building. He was dressed in black and wore a light blue cap 
embrvidered with silver. His luxuriant beard, which appeared to have 
been grizzled by suffering, hung wildly about his ghastly haggard tea- 
tures. He declined the arm of the medical attendaut, aud walked with 
calm dignity towards the wall which faces the place of sand. Here the 
party halted. The Count’s eyes were bound with a white handkerchief. 
After he had passed a few seconds ia prayer, a sigual was given with the 
drum, three riflemen advanced close up to him, fired, and the unfortunate 
man fell dead without either groan or struggle. The last words he ut- 
tered were, according to some accounts, “ Kljena haza” (‘ My country 
forever’); according to others, “ Allez! Allez ! Jager” (** Quick, quick ! 
Riflemen.’’?) The jagers levelled their pieces, and the report was scarce- 
ly heard before the once Prime Minister of Hungary lay extended on the 
ground a corpse. 

It issaid that Hungarian ladies of high rank sought to dip their hand- 
kerchiefs in the blood of the slaughtered magnate, bat were repulsed 
from the fatal spot by the soldiery. An indescribable tumult of feeling 
agitated thecity. Military precautions were taken, as against an immi- 
nent outbreak. Patrols moved at frequent intervals through the streets, 
dispersing the bewildered groups that commented in whispers on the 
terrible event. The same cousternation pervaded Presburg, and even 
the giddy crowd ot Vienna was stunned by the iutelligence. At Pres- 
burg there was a placard posted up by the authorities to remind the in- 
habitants that the state of siege was in full force. 

Batthiany’s wife has retired to Tot, a secluded country seat, the pros 
perty of Count Stephen Carolyi, in the vicinity of Pesth. She is accom- 
panied by her sister, Countess George Carolyi. Both areof the Zichy 
family. Countess Batthiany is said to have brought her husband seven 
miltion of florins as her marriage portion, She purposes withdrawing 
altogether from society, leaving her property to her suns. 

The Austrian papers, notwithstanding the risk incurred iv doing so, are 
denouncing these barberities as unencessary and cruel, and demand their 
cessation. A correspondent of one of the leading London journals, which 
bas distinguished itself by its antipathy towards the cause of Hungarian 
liberty, thus writes from Vienna on the 10th :—You must not chide your 
correspondent if his letter contains nothing but accounts of executions. 
Batthiany’s only led the way; many others have followed him to the scaf- 
fold. On representations being made to Haynau against these execu- 
tions, he replied by kolding out the parchment which conferred unlimit- 
ed powers upon him. “They style me,” he said, “ a blood-hound, a 
tiger, a hyena ; I am ready to take upon myself the responsibility of my 
acts.’” So much ishe feared that the officials in Pesth trembled for their 
lives because they had not hanged Batthiany at once instead of postpon- 
ing the execution for twelve hours. Haynau is said to have been greatly 
incensed when he heard of the postponement.” 

Thirteen. persons have been executed at Arad, and in addition to the 
executions of several Hungarian generals, it is said that the late Minister, 
Csayni, and Baron Clessenak, have been hanged. Count Stephen Karoly 
at Pesth, has been condemned to two year’s imprisonment in a fortress 
and 150,000 florins fine. A painful impression was produced in Presburg 
on recognising the well-known features of three noblemen, who were 
seen enrolled as common soldiers, The names of these unhappy gentle- 
men are Count Paul Esterhazy, a Count Batthiany, and a Count Caroly. 


Russtan ReruGees 1n Turkey.—The Cologne Gazette has an interest- 
ing paragraph from Widdin on the subject of the late converts to Islam- 
ism. It appears that when the demands of the Austrian and Russian 
Goveraments were made known at Widdiu almost all the fugitives appear- 
ed inclined, in the first instance, to furswear their Christian “ creed,” but 
were dissuaded from the unworthy, although in some degree excusable, 
act by a “ fiery” speech of the valiant Kossuth. Bem and some twenty 
officers only embraced the religionof Mahomet. Bem declared it was 
his vocation to fight Russia, and that he would turn to any quarter where 
he could fulfil that vocation. He madea public profession of the various 
tenets of Mahommedan faith, received the name of Amurath, and was 
immediately raised to the dignity of a Pasha of three tails. The Turkish 
Government intends to erect workshops for the manufacture of arms and 
ammunition on a large scale, and with that object in view bas despatched 
two artillery oflicers—Ruskem Etfendi and Sayd Effendi—to Belgium, 
for the purpose of acquiring the necessary information and purchasing 
implements, steam engines, Kc. 

Circassia.—The fall of the fortress of Achulga, the residence of Scha- 
myl, the celebrated chief, after a desperate and protracted resistance, i8 
announced in letters from St. Petersburgh. On the 29th of August the 
assault was renewed, after three days’ useless negotiation, every inch of 
ground being fiercely contested by the besieged, who fought with obstinate 
bravery. The defences were covered with beaps of dead bodies. The loss 
of the Circassians was estimated by the Russians at 1000 men Ail/ed, ex- 
clusive of those wounded, and 900 made prisoners. Schamyl! was not to 
be found ; he had contrived to escape with one of his sons aud one of his 
mistresses. Another of his sons, and his lawful wife, were slain, and a 
third son wag taken prisoner. Schamyl himself was wounded in the arm 
by amusket ball. The siege of Achulga, thus successfully terminated, 
had lasted eleven months, during which period the Russians lost 22 offi- 
cers and 422 men, exclusive of those wounded. 

Russian Losses 1n Huxcary.—The total loss of menin the Russian 
army, in the late Hungarian war, is, according to the reports of the offi- 
cers, 3000. The cholera and typhus fever have carried off at least three 
times that number, so that the loss sustained by Russia in the Hungarian 
campaign is at least 12,000, 


— 


THE BRITANNIA TUBULAR BRIDGE, 
Menai Straits, Monday Afternoon, 15tk Oct. 


This afternoon the final lift of the Britannia tube took place at 3 o’clock, 
the permanent level of 100 feet above high water mark having been suc- 
cesstully attained on Saturday, when its ultimate elevation was enthusi 
astically hailed from all parts of the works with cheers and a succession 
of salutes. This additional hoist of three feet had to be made, and was 
indispensably important to enable the engineers engaged in the operation 
tojoin the great tube on to the end, or land tubes, before laying it down on 
its permanent bed piates and rollers, which will have to be placed be- 
neath it. This process of adjustment will occupy three weeks. . 

It will be matter of surprise, however, to many to be made acqua u'ed 
with the fact, that in the successful raising of the one tube to its per- 
manent level one-eighth part only of these colossal labours was accom. 
plished. There arc three similar lengths of tube to be floated and lifted 
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besides four of what are called land tubes, before the stupendous fabric 
is completed. The one set of tubes, giving a total length of 1,849 feet, 
will only form the passage for one line of rails across the Straits, and 
alongside of these another set of tubes, exactly similar and parallel, will 
have to be raised to furnish a double line of rails for the up aud down 
line. The great object at present in view is to get one completed, which, 
until the second set is ready, will be used both for the up aud down 
trains, the passage of which will be regulated accordingly. Te show 
what has yet to be done, as well as to illustrate the arduousness of the 
prospective operations, a statement of the approximate dimensions, aud 
of the gross amount of material to be employed in the entire fabric, will 
be interesting. The total length of these continuous tubes will be 1,849 
feet; the total length of the tubes for both lines of railway, 3,698 feet ; 
the greatest span in the clear, 460 feet; the height of the tubes in the 
middle, 30 teet; height at intermediate piers, 27 feet; height at eech end, 
23 feet ; extreme width, 14 feet 8 inch-s. The number of rivets in the 
entire bridge is 1,764,000 ; the amount of iron calculated to be used is in 
the first land tube, 274 feet long, 450 tons of plates; in the other three, 
of the same length, 1,350 tons ; in the first tube of 472 feet long, 965 tons 
of plates; in the three others of the same length, 2,895 tons of plates; 
making a total, with pier tabes, of 5,778 tons. The total computed 
weight of angle iron to be employed in them is 1 240 tons, of T iron 856 
tons, of rivet iron 686 tons, of cast iron in the frames and beams 2,000 
tons; making a total dead weight of 10,570 tons. The total length of 
the tubes, if placed in a line, would be about three-fifths of a mile. The 
strength of this great rigid structure consists in what is called the 
cellular system, foand so effective in resisting lateral and vertical pres- 
sure. The plan, asin the tube now raised, consists of a series of cells 
or pipes at the top and bottom of the tube, ranged in hollow compart- 
ments, covered above and below by iroa plates riveted together, aud 
haviog a parallel direction to the long axis of the tubes. These cells are 
sufficiently large to admit of the extrance of a man, for the purpuse of 
being cleaned and repaired. It was originally proposed to have a double 
tier of these cells at the top, more effectually to resist the crushing force, 
but the construction of a single tier was subsequently resolved on as suf- 
ficient. The cells have the elfectof placing the resistances of compres- 
sion and expansion nearly in equilibriam with each other. The utmost 
tenacity and stiffaess is obtained, with the least possible weight of mate- 
rial, and it is believed that a tube of 1,000 feet span might be constracted 





This is at the rate of 12 shots per minute, for a person who has practised with the 
an; a velocity sufficient to make one man fully equal to a dozen armed with or- 
inary ritles. 

Another variety uf the same gun is new nearly completed by the patentees 
which di®ers not at all from this in external appearance, except that in place of 
the ram-rod is a tube of the same size, capable of containing twenty-four cartridges 
which, by a very simple contrivance, are so arranged that they are placed in the 
barrel one by one and fired successively without interruption. The capacity of 


| such a weapon needs no comment. The moment that the twenty-fourth ball is 








fired, this gun may be used as the firstone, loaded at the breech, and fired at the 
rate of twelve ina minute This appears incredible to any person who has not ex- 
amined the rifle, but a!l who desire to see and examine it. can do so at the office 
of O. P. Dixon, Esq., 14 Cedar st., who is the agent of the patentees 

But the chief strength of this formidable weapon rests, on the cartridge which is 
used, and for which, indeed, the gun is expressly manufactured. This cartridge, 
which is also patented, is simply a loaded ball. A hollow cone of lead, or rather a 
bullet elongated on one side ina hollow cylinder to about one inch in length, is 
filled with powder, and the end covered with a thin piece of cork, through the 
centre of which is a small hole, to admit fire from the priming. The execution 
which this ball does, is no less surprising than every thing else connected with the 
gan. At forty yards (the longest et our friend attempted) the balls were buried 
more than four inches in the body of a live butternut tree. 
he could not tell accurately. 

The priming of the gun is in small pills, of which one hundred are placed in a 
box, from which the gun supplies itself without fail. 

On Tuesday morning, it will be recollected, we had a drizzling soaking rain, 
and probably under no circumstances could agun be more unfavourably tested. 
Our friend shot twenty-three times at a mark on a tree thirty rods distant, and 
then to determine whether the gun had collected dirt or not, he retired ten rods 
and shot a distance of forty, across a deep hollow, at the same tree, and without 
the slightest perceptible difference, the gun throwing every ball into the mark. 
It is well known that an ordinary rifle cannot be shot more than six times without 
needing cleaning in clear weather, and in damp and rainy weather four or five 
loads of powder ruin it for fine shooting. The reason for this difference is, that 
as each ball goes out, the cork cap of the ball retains in the barrel, and is carried 
out in front of the next ball, sweeping thoroughly all the dirt with it. The gun 
may undoubtedly be discharged frem forty to fifty times, in good weather, without 
needing a swab. The barrel may be detached at a single blow of a hammer or 
stone, end a swab run through it in a moment at any time, the operation of clean- 
ing occupying no longer than the ordinary loading of a common gun. 

W hether the attention of Government has been called to this weapon, we are 
not informed ; and itis not necessary it should be, inasmuch as the gun will force 
itself on the attention of all who are in any way interested in such improvements. 
Nothing can be a better silencer of an enemy, and nothing conduce more to render 


How deep they went, 


with safety upon this cellalar system of rigidity and strength. Trains | war detestable, and bring nations to more amicable modes of adjusting difficulties, 
have passed through the smaller scale of tube at Conway for months, | than the invention of such wholesale murder-committing weapons as this. But 


without any injury or effect whatever. No motion can be detected by 
the eye during the passage of a train, and instrumental observations de- 
tect a deflection of only the eighth of an inch. 
effect of a very severe gale from the north-west on the side of the Con- 
way tube, at an angle of about 59 degrees, produced an oscillating motion, 
which being caretully measured gave a lateral deflection of only 0.23 
inch. It is found, moreover, that the enormous weight of the tubes 
themselves, opposed to tbe impulse of the wind, is a security aginst con- 
tinuous oscillation. The effect temperature constantly predaced, but ia 
no way injuriously, on these large surfaces of iron, isremarkable. In the 
afternoon, the sun shining on the top and on one side, the tube is bent in 
that direction 0 96 inch, or nearly one inch. On comparing the deflec 
tions of the morning with those of mid-day, a decrease of 7.10 of an inch 
was observable, or a rising in the middie of the tube had taken place to 
thatextent. The result of a change of temperature is an increased con- 
vexity in curvature of the top and bottom sides, to the extent of raising 
the entire tube 0.71 inch in the middle. 

A large number of distinguished visitors have been to inspect thetubes 
and stupendous works during the last tew weeks, amongst them their 
Royal Highnesses the Duke and Dachess of Cambridge, who spent a con- 


siderable time over the tubes, Priuce George of Cambridge, Lord Vivian, | 


several of the nobility, and almost every engineer in the kingdom. It is 


intended by the directors of the Chester aud Holyhead Railway to give | 


some cheap excursion trains periodically to the Straits, to enable the mid- 
dle and humbler classes to visit these noble works of art. Two addi- 
tional cylinders have been cast for the lifting of the next tube, which 
will take place about the middle of November. The day at present 
fixed on,shuuld no unforeseen contingency occur, for the completion of 
one highway aud the transit of the first train over the Straits, is the 1st. of 
March next. 





Atrocious Murper in tHe Sourn or [neLanp.—There is so little of 
novelty ia the circumstances of the Slaughter of Mr. Cuarves Cage that 
the dismal tale may be dismissed with the most cursory mention. There 
had been a small patch of !and let to a tenant, who, in the true spirit of 
an Irish peasant, determined to make his tenancy answer; and to this 
end sub-let his holding toa swarm of paupers. When the leases fell in 
it was determined to re model the property. A sum of money was giv- 
en to the intruders to induce them to remove peaceably, and was accep- 
ted by them, but nof as a quittance in full. Although we have no posi- 
tive assurance of the details, there was no doubia secret jury impannel- 
led to decide upon the guilt of the agent, anda Court formed to award 
fitting punishment to the offender against the doctrines of the Irish 
Vebmgericht. By this fautastic tribunal the unfortunate agent of Sir 
Georce Gore was found guilty, and sentence of death passed against 
him in due form of law. Suitable executioners were selected from the 
ranks of the secret brotherhood to carry out the doom of the Court, and 
without murmur or remonstrance they proceeded to their work. Suun- 
day last was chosen as the day for despatching the unconscious offender. 
At about half-past 10 o'clock on the morning of that day Mr. Cace was 
proceeding to church on horseback, accompanied by a peasant on foot, 
when, as he was turning the corner of a road, three shots were fired at 
him, and with the most deadly certainty of aim. The body—so we find 
it stated in our report—was literally riddled on the left side with slugs 
and bullets. The collar of the coat and neckcloth were blown off, and the 
neck alone pierced by five bullets. The worst perhaps remains to be 
told. No assistance was ottered by the neighbouring peasantry in the re- 
moval of the corpse of the unfortunate gentleman. How, indeed, should 
it have been so! The country people round about, although the crime 
could not be brought home to them in law, were but accomplices and 
abettors of the actual assassins. As Mr. Cace rode along the road from 
Endrim, aud as he approached the actual spot selected for his murder, 
any of the peasantry he met might inall probability have given him warn- 
ing of hisimpending tate. This they would not nor darea not do. They 
Were actually assassins at heart, or too much under the terror of their in- 

uence to risk their own lives to save that of a fellow creature. The 
murderers have not yet been taken, but we will venture a prediction 
that ere long they wiil fall into the hands of justice, and be called upon 
to answer before a Divive, as well a human, tribunal for their most tou! 
and bloody act.— Times, Friday, Oct. 19. 





Capture or a WHALE IN THE THames.—In the aft 
week (the 9th ult.,) several labourers in the em 
lime-merchants, at Grays, bad their attention dr 
ones in - Thames, which appeared to be 

ts violent plunging, however, soon caused the observer g i 
opinion. The tide was low, and they forthwith sired tt “ts 
whale, hard and fast ashore on the Black Shelf, a shoal abreast of Grays 
Boats were put off, and with much difficulty the whale was secured with 
ropes, when it proved to be a “ finner,” measuring fifty-eight feet in 
length, and thirty in girth. As the tide tlowed, arrangements were made 
tohaul it on shore; and as the water floated it, desperate were the 
attempts made by the creature to regain its freedom. ‘The ropes how- 
ever, held it fast; it was dragged to land, and there killed white sword 

labourers were of Trinculo’s opinion that the monster would make a 

man, and not a holiday fool but would give a piece of silver to see it: a 
Screen Was svon raised about the carcase, and the captors were soon ‘in 
the way of making a handsome sum by the exhibition of the prize. 


A New Rirte.—We have had the pleasure of examinin i 
. : anew 
invented, and i introduced for sale om the patentees, and we aatcuy conrad 
hit pe gag > 7 ay de and effective a contrivance should have been so lately 
mPa > 7. wee. . known as Jenning’s Patent Ritle, is designed to be an 
prong yams fi Pe i and to avoid the great difficulty of capping or priming 
pe ape Pin ae rep ener-ser free from dirt, added to which is a force 
gun than this, we fancy he too apenas “ - Me — or a hunter desires a better 
mt ap copii wd 2 ee «be atlows size, Without encumbrance of any 
it only differs fom the ate cauvmlae ordinary weight of the common gun, and 
stock, which breech is handsomely finiched vit, eam waters eA sae 
By a simple contrivance within this stock, the haoasenio of the barrel is open- 
ed as the gun iscocked. A cartridge (of which we shal speak) is placed in this 
opening, and on pulling the trigger, the pin closes the barrel tight, a strong block 
of steel falls behind it, and the gun primes itself and is dieshen; ed, all at » mo- 
tion. There is nothing complicated in the machinery, but on a eneenemal. uae 
Simple that it can hardly by any accident get out of order, and i ts ' h . 
cident, any werker in iron can repair the break. There is n ae meee © ) ni 
any thing novel, in the working, but it is simple and very strong “avon: di 64:4 
= to the eye of an examiner as at once beautiful and effecti i on a 
Sy this contrivance a rifle is mu ~ heed oe adios 


k e de, capable of being loaded 
© It is fired off, and as rapidly as a man’s hand can move to oe in a cartridge. 


ernoon of Tuesday 
loy of Messrs. Meeson 
rawn to a dark object 
a vessel keel upwards. 
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the proprietors calculate on a greater sale of their rifle to woodmen and hunters 
than any other persons, and we are told that the first lot received from the factory 

T sold for the Texas market. The patentees are preparing to make pistols 
on the same plan, but at present, have on hand only the rifles we have descrited, 


| which they are now turning out as rapidly as possible from their factory.—N. Y. 


Journal of Commerce. 





MARRIED.—On the 7th inst., at Locust Wvod, (Hastings, Westchester County,) the 
residence of J. A. Constant, Esq., ELLEN R., youngest daughter of William and Euphe- 
mia M. Sinclair, to JAMES CLAYTON DOUGLASS, U.S.N. 


ITALIAN OPERA, ASTOR PLACE. 
N ONDAY EVENING, November 12th, will be performed, Donizetti's celebrated Opera 
. Seria, in three Acts, of 

LUCREZIA BORGIA. 


Lucrezia...... eoengssedsachesnoesccereeescoecssennns Signorina E. Borghese 
-++ Signora Rossi Corsi 








Gennaro... -.. Signor G. Forti 
Alfonso... --- Signor Beneventano 
PCMED.cwcccsoccce secccssscocceveccesessecccgosoce Sigvor Patti 
TAVOrOltO .occcccesccces secccccces ceseevecessccccsces Madame Boulard 
BMA PASO. 00000. cccccccescceceescecsess cecesccesoes Signor Parozzi 
GOIOR. ccc ccsccccccccccescccscce O80 8eteecccccesoecs Signor Biondi 
Gabbe csc cceccccesssSsccccescresetes SSeccveresoese Signor Giubilei 
ee GRE BGI sv vais icde dsc cavesescccaguced MAX MARETZEK. 


Prices of Admission—All seats, in Boxes or Parquetie, secured either for the night or for 
the season, $1,50. Admission at the door on the evesing of performance, Parquette, $1, 
Amphitheatre 25 cents 

Subscribers and others are most respectfully informed that no person will, under any 
circumstances, be admitted, without delivering his ticket. Season tickets being transfer- 
able renders the strict enforcement of the above rule absolutely necessary. 

Box office open every day, from 9A. M,till4 o’clock, P.M. Doors open at 7 o’clock ; per- 
formance to commence at7 |-2 o’clock. 





Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 109 3-4. 


TENE AIIBUOW,. 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 10, 1849. 











The arrival of the Cunard Steamer, Hibernia, at this port on Monday 
last, put us in possession of the Liverpool mails of the 20th ult. 





The most important item of home news is contained in a short para- 
graph from the London papers, which, so far as we have seen, has attract- 
ed no public attention. It isa concise announcement that the Colonial 
Office has given way before the energetic remonstrances and determined 
attitude of the Colonists; that Sydney, New South Wales, is no longer to 
be polluted by the importation of trausported criminals; and that the 
Cape of Good Hope is to be kept entirely free from the execrated “ un- 
clean thing.” Ina London evening paper, of the 15th ult., we find it 
stated, that 


On Saturday, in consequence of the refusal of the colonists at the Cape and 
Sydney to receive convicts from England, orders were issued from the Home of. 
fice for the convicts now waiting to be expatriated to be forwarded to Morton Bay 
and Norfolk Island. To the latter place a body of 200 out-pensioners of Chelsea 
Hospital are about to be sent. Most advantageous offers have been made to these 
men to induce them to locate at Norfolk Island ; onthe passage out they will act as 
a convict guard, and on their arrival in the settlement perform duty as military 
colonists. The number of convicts awaiting transportation is 1400. 


Elsewhere, a confirmation of this rumour is thus given, 


_ Itis said that an intimation has heen given by Lord Grey to parties interested 
in emigration to the Cape of Good Hope that the plan of sending convicts to that 
colony has been withdrawn. Some definite announcement to this effect was re- 
quired, since the unsettled state of the question was calculated to interfere injuri- 
ously with the proceedings of merchants and others in this country connected 
with the trade of the place. 


The conductors of the London press, equally with others, are liable to 
make misstatements; but we imagine some contradiction of the rumour 
would have beer made public, if the facts were not as here stated. Believ- 
ing, therefore, that the rumour is correct, we sincerely rejoice in the evi- 
dence thus given that there is a turning point in the arrogance and self-will 
of the present head of the Colonial Department. Earl Grey, indeed, de- 
serves credit for retracting—a course always personally irksome, whilst 
officially it has a direct tendency to damage the authority of the Minister 
who is forced into it. He had, however, but three modes of action open 
to him—to force his measures upon the opposing Colonists—to withdraw 
them—or, to retire. The political point of honour not being very nice in 
these days, his Lordship adopted the most discreet plan, and if we are told 
the truth, he will have satisfied the malcontents without sacrificing his 
seat in the Cabinet. 


The silence of the J'imes on this topic may easily be accounted fur. Its 
“forcible feeble’ articles must be remembered, wherein it lavished 
abuse upon the settlers of the Cape of Good Hope, in the style which it 
8, of was, wont to adopt towards the British Cauadians. Without direct- 
ly counselling Lord Grey to cram his prisou-sweepings down the throats 
of the Colonists at the point of the bayonet, it hinted that the latter were 
aset of ungrateful vagabonds and deserved no other treatment. The 
Times, therefore, may be nettled at finding the children of Downing. 
Street wiser in their generation than the children of Printing House 
Square, and may choose to preserve a haughty silence hereupon. Lord 
Grey, however, has to face Parliament, and with a lame case, this is an 
awkward business. The TJimes can treat the subject with silent con- 
tempt. The noble Ear! cannot. 

But without caring whether tact in looking to tho future, or conviction 
in looking at the past, has operated on his Lordship’s mind, we rejoice 
doubly at this decision. In the first place, because an immense amount 
of impending evil has been avoided—secondly, because the broad fact 
has been established beyond peradventure, that the united voice of a Col- 
onial possession must and will meet with aresponse at home. In mat- 





ters purely local, local interests must be respected; and though through- 
out all the breadth and length of the world the fiat of the British Parlia 
ment will be acknowledged as binding upon all subjects of the British 
Empire, yet the arbitrary and unauthorised dictum of a servant of the 
public will meet with that species of opposition, before which it is com 
pelled to yield. There is much in the doings of our antipodes to be pon- 
dered over for our benetit. 

In looking over the English journals of the week, we are struck by the 
calm air of self-reliance with which the issue of the controversy between 
Russia and Turkey is awaited. The impression is general that the Czar 
will not provoke an actual conflict, and it is no less general that from such 
contest, if rashly undertaken, he would comeout a heavy loser. With a 
small army, four-fifths of it spread about all the earth over, with a small 
portion only of a vastnavy equipped and manned, with troubles and dis- 
affection re-commencing in Ireland, with her agricultural population much 
depressed, and with an increasing cry for economy and retrenchment—in 
spite of all this, England shows at every point the consciousness of latent 
power, and the future isregarded with bat little of care and apprehension. 
The only news affecting the Russian question is the arrival in Parisof a 
Russian Envoy, who is said to have announced that the Emperor would 
consider the appearance of a French fleet in the Dardanelles as a casus 
belli. The reply is said to have been, that France would view in exactly 
the same light the entrance of Russian troops upon Turkish soil. Some 
doubts seem to exist of the heartiness with which the French Ministry 
will, if pushed to extremes, side with us in any contest that may take 
place. But whatever may be the personal wishes of the President of the 
French Republic, we cannot believe that the Assembly will permit him , 
tohold back. The bloody tyranny with which Austriahas wreaked ven- 
geance upon the prostrate Hungarians, as noted in preceding columns, 
roused a feeling antagonistic to the Imperial despotism, which will have 
jts weight in due time. 

At least, as we have already observed, the pulse of England beats 
calmly as she abides the result, and domestic affairs occupy a more than 
ordinary share of the attention of her press. The great exhibition of hu- 
man art and industry projected for 1851, is, perhaps, foremost amongst 
ihe topics of the hour. The London movement in the matter is detailed 
elsewhere. We invite attention to iton this side of the Atlantic. The 
prizes will be considerable, the fame of the successful exhibitors of 
peaceful triumphs will be heralded far and wide, and there will, we 
imagine, be no petty, sectional, or even national partialities. 

Queen Victoria was to pay a visit of state to the city of London on the 
30th ult., for the ostensible purpose of inaugurating the new Coal Ex- 
change just erected, and we presume, for the real purpose of identifying 
herself personally and officially with the industrial and commercial class- 
es. Wearisome as these public exhibitions must be to the chief persons 
age who figures therein, we cannot but hail with satisfaction the frequen- 
cy with which Her Majesty mingles with her subjects, and the combined 
ease and dignity of her deportment on these occasions. Split up into po- 
litical factions, and embittered by all sorts of feuds, Englishmen are still 
loyal to their heart’s core, nor can reform, progress, or any other nostrum 
of the day shake for a moment their firm-rovted allegiance. New theo- 
ries, to be successful, must be dovetailed into it. 

We have reprinted two or three short articles on the Post Office con 
troversy, mentioned last week. The efforts of the ultra-religious party 
to “head off” the Government have been entirely unsuccessful. 

The Protectionists are working up-hill. At a meeting of the Reigate Pro 
tectionist Society, held on the 16th ult., we find the tactics of the Nation- 
al Protectionist Association thus shadowed out by its President. After 
some remarks on Mr. Disraeli’s position and policy, the gist being that 
Mr. Disraeli was a most valuable coadjutor, but a very poor leader, the 
President thus pointed out the line intended to be pursued. 

It would not, perhaps, be quite consistent with the position he held if he gave 
verbatim et literatim the resolutions which were come to at the meeting of the 
committee in London yesterday ; but the substance of them he had no hesitation 
in stating frankly and plainly. It was this. That, in the judgment of the commit- 
tee, considering the great variety of opinions that prevailed throughout the coun- 
try, and amoug the different interests of the community, as to the specific mea- 


sures of relief that ought to be contended for, and considering that there was uni- 
versality in the opinion that Protection to all interests ought to be insisted up. 





on, it was unwise and dangerous to pledge themselves, or that the friends of Pro- 
tection should pledge themselves or contend for any particular measure, but that 
they chould take their stand upon the broad prineiple, and urge upon all the friends 
of Protection to restrict their exertions to effect the re-establishment of the princi- 
ple of Protection as the groundwork and guide of legislative policy. (Cheers) 
Protection, then, was their first position. Then they went on to say how they were 
to contend for it; and that they cculd only obtain it by the dissolution of Parlia- 
ment and achange of Ministry. That wasa practical corollary. (Cheers.) Then 
the question presented itself, how were they to procure the Tissolution of Parlia- 
ment and achangeof Ministry? The answer was, through the strongest and most 
universal expression of public opinion that they could summon to their aid, bring- 
ing the expression of that opinion to bear in a constitutional manner upon the 
Crown. That was the next position, Then they declared that, from the informa- 
tion which was before them, town and district meetings throughout the country, 
united for the same object of addressing the Crown, would be the best means b 
which to bring that pressure to bear. And, lastly, a committee was appointed, 
whose duty it would be to take the necessary steps for carrying out these arrange- 
ments. Thus, through the medium of addresses, declaring their belief that Par- 
liament, as at present constituted, did not be the sentiments of the people— 
that the policy which that Parliament had followed peed prep great difficulty 
and distress, and threatened ruin to the community—and that they were entitled, 
as British citizens, to the protection of the British Crown and Legislature—they 
could call upon her Majesty to give the people an opportunity, by the unequivocal 
mode of a general election, to place in the Legislature such men as might faith- 
fully represent their sentiments and opinions. (Loud Cheers.) 

In the present state of the public mind, may not this be truly called 
up-hill work? We presume the Protectionists despair of tripping up the 
Whigs in Parliament, and therefore propose an agitation against Parlia- 
ment itself. It is the bolder stroke, and that is about all that can be said 


of it. 

The very serious illness of Adelaide, the Queen Dowager of England, 
will awaken the sympathies of all who know her eminent worth, her 
munificent charities, and the unostentatious manner in which she has 
filled the niche appointed her in this world. 

To Ireland we turn again with a heavy heart. In the South and West 
agrarian outrages, attacks on policemen, assassinations, and secret socie- 
ties force themselves upon an unwilling public; whilst in the North 
where industry meets its reward and there is consequently no such flimsy 
pretext as distress, for atrocity, the angry passions of men of different re- 
ligions seem getting to a terrible head. The Orangemen are inflamed to 
phrensy by the dismissal of Lord Roden from the Magisterial Bench, and 
were to make a grand demonstration on Monday last, the 5th inst. [twas 
feared that an attack on the Roman Catholics, though not announced “in 
the programme, might still incidentally take place; the Irish Govern- 
ment was taking measures accordingly. 

Amongst the minor topics of interest, we may mention an outbreak of 
some young recruits in the 3rd Dragoon Guards stationed at Nottingham, 
which occurred in consequence of their being confined to barracks for 
misconduct. Twenty-seven forcibly broke out, scattered themselves 
through the town and neighbourhood, but though protected by the scum 
of the place, and occasionally disposed to show fight, they were, all but 
two, re-captured in the course of two or three days, the conflicts resulting 
in no loss of life. The pursuing parties, civil and military, evinced great 
and praiseworthy forbearance. We are glad to add for the information 
of chartist and socialist readers (if such we bave) that there was no pre- 
tence of political feeling inthe matter. Our enemies need not chuckle. 
The desertion arose out of too much attention to Nottingham Fair, and 
too little to stable-duty. 





The excitement in London touching sewerage has been renewed by a 
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terrible accident. On the 12th ult., three men descended into a sewer in 
Pimlico to make preparations tor flushing it. Not returning after several 
hours, search was made, and in the search two lives were lost by the 
noxious gases, one person being a Doctor of the neighbourhood named 
Wells, and another a policeman who distingu’shed himself by thrice fac- 
ing the deadly effluvium. The bodies of the three labourers missed were 
only discovered on the following day. This sacrifice of five lives has cau- 
sed much sensation. 

Mr. Pearce, the Medical student, who was committed to Newgate ona 
charge of Manslaughter, for the alleged crime of starving a patient todeath 
ander Homeopathic treatment, has been let out on bail. The case was 
given at length in last Saturday's Albion. 

The London Board of Health has issued very stringent orders to the 
Churchwardens of many of the Metropolitan Churches, amongst which 
we notice that the entire surface of the burial-grounds (with the excep- 
tion of the foot-paths) are to be covered with quick-lime of a uniform 
depth of three inches, and 


“ That nograve shall be made or dug, vor shall the ground, for any purpose, or 
upon any pretence, be opened in any part of the said burial-ground where a 
corpse has been buried or deposited within ten years now last past.” 


After extraordinary apathy on the subject of iutramural burials, the au 
thorities are making up for lost time. 





France anv THE Continent.—There is neither riot nor revolution to 
announce this week; but the aspect of affairs is remarkable. We have 
M. Thiers again prominently in the frontrow. A vote being demanded in 
the Chamber for funds applicable to the expense of the famous Roman 
expedition, the matter was referred to a Committee to report on. The 
Committee delegated to M. Thiers the task of drawing up and presenting 
its report. He read it on the 15th uit. to the National Assembly, inter- 
rupted by frequent bursts of ironical laughter. It asserts,—1st. That the 
object of the expedition was to re-establish the Sovereignty of the Pope 
2nd. That the Constitution was not violated by a war that was underta. 
ken for the purpose of saving Liberty from the wreck of an impracticable 
republic. 3rd. That the Pope’s proclamation fulfilled the hope and the 
objects of France. This is thesummary given by M. Gaillardet in a 
letter to the Courrier des Etats Unis, though we do not use his exact 
words. We shall not presume to make many comments, but we must 
remark as curious, that the object of the expedition should now be mat- 
ter for investigation, and not matter of fact. The instructions to the 
officers commanding ought surely to settle the point. The second phrase 
is so thoroughly French, that it will provoke many asmile. Will not M. 
Thiers’ République impossible become a current phrase? As for France 
being satisfied, the President’s famous letter to Colonel Ney showed the 
public his view of the Roman intervention, a view pretty generally 
adopted though it came somewhat late in the dvy. The truth seems that 
Thiers and the Conservative party took this occasion to feel the pulse of 
the Assembly. We do not yet know the result, but ramour announces 
a patching up between Louis Napoleon and M. Thiers, and the adoption 
of a middle course. All we can understand by this is, that the animus, 
under which a certain course was determined on, shall be defined accord- 
ing to circumstances! The conclusion is jnst of a piece with the whole 
character of the proceedings. 

On the 18thultimo an impromptu duel took place between Thiers 
and M. Bixio. The former was accused from the tribune of having said 
that the election of Louis Napoleon would bea disgrace to France. He 
denied the impeachment. M. Bixio declared that he heard him say it; 
and there was consequently but one mode of action. But Paris was spared 





asensation. They drove otf from the Chamber to the Bois de Boulogne, 
and exchanged shots; as Providence, however, always watches over 
the duels of Statesmen, they returned within an hour to the Chamber, 
and there the matter ended. 

A large French fleet has sailed for Smyrna, there to join the British 
fleet of Sir W. Parker, and to proceed to the Dardanelles if need be. 

Of Pius 1X we hear little. The King of Naples is saidto be resuming 
his terrorism; the incredible number of 16,000 political offenders are sta- 
ted to be imprisoned. 

Again there are rumours of Austriaand Prussia mutually agreeing to 
««gettle the German question.’”’ We are weary of the phrase. The dif- 
ficulties are infinite, and the days gone by when the minor powers of the 
middle states of Europe would consent to be at the beck and bidding of 
either of the seif-appointed arbiters. 





New Prestpent ox Cotumpia Cottece.—We lately announced the re- 
tirement of Mr. Charles King from the editorial fraternity of this city, and 
are exceedingly glad to observe that the above named Institution has 
secured his valuable services as its future head. We hearon every side 
that Mr. King brings into his new career of usefulness every accomplish- 
ment of mind and manner that can be desired, and as proot of the estima- 
tion in which he is held, it may be mentioned that at the election on Mon- 
day last he received 16 votes out of 19. There uppearsa certain moral 
fitness of things, in the morning and the evening of life being alike devo- 
ed to scholarly pursuite. 


CORRESPONDENCE OF THE ALBION. 
MontTREAL, 6th November, 1849. 


The League, you are aware, is in session at Toronto, and its action is 
regarded here with much interest. It is true that that body cannot be 
sad to represent all shades of opinion in the Province, but it represents 
a considerable and important portion of it, particularly that of the old 
Conservative party among the British inhabitants, with the exception of 
such as have joined the Annexationists. For my own part, I was chiefly 
anxious to know in what manner the League would respond to the 
Montreal Manifesto; and as they have so far repudiated that hasty and 
inconsiderate document, any other acts or declarations of theirs I consider 
as being of less moment. In Upper Canada British feeling is decidedly 
in the ascendant. In the great Gore District, the ‘ men” of which have 
always played so conspicuous a part in our political movements, the 
following resolution was adopted, not only without a dissenting voice, 
but by acclama:ion :— 

We, the Wardens and Councillors of the Municipal Council of the District of 
Gore, in Council assembled, having seen a document, issued frum or by a portion 
of the inhabitants of the City of Montreal, advocating the separation of Her Ma- 
jesty’s North American Provinces from their connection with the parent State, 
would embrace the present opportunity of repudiating, in the strongest manner, 
the doctrines and views propounded thereby. We feel it our duty, representing, 
as we do, the inhabitants of this loyal district, to express our determination to op- 

, by all means in our power, any movement of such a traitorous tendency. 
Her Mojest 's Government having acceded to us the entire management of 
our local afizirs, and all the blessings of British Constitutional Government, we 
desire no more; nor can we imagine that annexation to the adjoining Republic 
will have any tendency to remove any or all of the evils of what kind soever, 
real or imaginary, under which these Provinces at present labour. 

At Belleville and Niagara public meetings have been held, at which 
the transfer of our allegiance has been denounced, and Grand Juries and 
other public bodies have expressed similar sentiments. Here, in Mon- 
treal, the Annexationists have called a meeting for Thursday next; but 
the requisition is signed by few or none of the men of standing who 
signed the Manifesto. [ think it will be a failure, even if it be nothing 
worse. The truth is that the excitement caused by the appearance of 
the Annexation Address has passed away, like last year’s clouds, aud 
the actors in the scene, after having astonished the natives for afew days, 
seem, themselves, to be astonished at the alacrity with which they have 
sunk into oblivion, They evidently imagined that they were, from the 
hour that their bantling saw the light, destined to be marked men, the 
theme of future history, the Conscript Fathers of a great revolution, the 
Hampéens, the Elliots, the Washingtons, the Jeffersons of a great and a 
regenerated people. They were to awake next morning and to find 
themselves famous. But to their evident astonishment, they are just 

what they were before, namely, a very decent but common-place set of 





Tradesmen and Traders who begin to find that there is truth in the old 
saying, ne sulor, &c. and to discover with Bully Bottom, after enacting the 
Lion, that still the said Lion was only “ Bottom the weaver.” But 
seriously, the signers of the Montreal Manifesto have been guilty of a 
mistake which is frequently committed by politicians wiser in their 
generation than they can pretend to be—having “taken a certain view of a 
question they suppose that all the world is of the same opinion. Mack- 
enzie and his friends in Upper Canada fell into this error in 1837, and 
were scarcely convinced of their biunder, even when those they counted 
on us partisans took up arms against them and treated them as robbers 
and pirates. I imagine, however, that by this time the Montreal revo- 
lutionists must be pretty well convinced of their mistake; and I sincerely 
trust that many worthy men here who have been induced to counten- 
ance a course which at all events they cannot now but see is premature, 
will withdraw from a party which is likely to lead them, step by step. 
until perhaps, under the influence of passion, they pass the boundary of 
discretion and commitacts which they themselves would now call crimi- 
nal. Such is the mode of all insurrections, successful or unsuccessful. 
The “peaceable annexation” of the Montreal Republicans sounds very 
like the “ peaceable repeal” of O'Connell; and both may have the same 
ominous ending. I may be deceived, but I am much inclined to believe 
that there are some men—luckily they are but few—connected with the 
Annexation movement who would not hesitate much about the mede of 
attaining the great object of their ambition, and who would consider the 
sacrifice of some of their associates or tools a very smart transaction, if it 
advanced the cause in which they are embarked. It is plain that the 
country is not prepared to subscribe to the Montreal Manifesto, and that 
a vast majority of the people are determined to try if they cannot do 
something for themselves, before they apply for aid from strangers. A 
little examination has, also, convinced most persons capable of reflection, 
that many of the arguments advanced by the Annexationists are partly or 
wholly false, and that even if true, they are not of sufficient force to justi- 
fy the great change contemplated, while many counter-balancing facts 
are wholly kept out of sight. The Annexationists, too, ague as if the 
reasoning faculty was the only one men possessed, and their logic 
is such as might be addressed to a herd of swine, supposing them 
endowed with ratiocination, and wanting the other faculties that accom- 
pany it in man. 

The Militia officers and the Queen's Counsel who signed the Annexa- 
tion Manifesto have been applied to by the Government, asking them for 
explanation, and there is no doubt they will be dopeiwed of their 
commissions. 

The weather is mild, but persons who profess to be weather- wise, 
prophesy an early winter. 

The Government officers are moving fast away to Toronto. 

The new Judicature Act is about to be proclaimed; and it is supposed 
that the several courts will be comprised as follows :— 


Court of Queen’s Bench.—The Honourable Sir Jame Stuart Chief Justice ; 
Mr. Justice Panet, to reside in Quebec; and Mr. Chief Justice Rolland, and Mr. 
Justice Aylwin, to reside in Montreal. 

Superior Court.—Mr. Justice Bowen, and Messrs. Bacquet, Meredith and 
Caron for Quebec; and, Messrs. Justices Smith and Day, and Messrs. Vanfelson 
and Mondolet, for Monueal. It is not yet known who is to be the Chief Justice 
of this Court. 

The Act provides for nine Circuit Judgships, throughout Lower Canada, inclu- 
ding the two for the district of Gaspe, so that there will be no appointments to be 
made for this Court, as none of the Judges are to be promoted to the Superior 
Tribunals except Mr. Charles Mondolet, of Montreal. 


Mr. Vanfelson and Mr. Meredith are the only promotions from the Bar 
to the Bench. The first is a good lawyer and was once Advocate General 
for Lower Canada. Mr. Meredith has for several years possessed the 
first practice in Montreal, and was always highly esteemed by his con- 
fréres. His acquirements and manners wil] make him a great acquisition 
to the Bench, vur Judges generally, even when as wise as serpents, having 
much more et the bear than of the lamb about them. 

The Governor General is, I believe, still at the Falis of Niagara. Messre. 
Leslie and Lafortaine left this for Toronto yesterday ; but when some 
miles above Lachine an accident occurred to the boiler of the steamboat, 
and they were obliged to put back. They left again this morning. Mrs. 
Grundy looks upon this as an evil omen, and says something bad is going 
to happen some time. 

The “ League,” besides a union of the B. N. A. Provinces, bas de- 

clared in favour of Financial Reform; and there is no doubt that a re- 
trenchment in the public expenditure must take place before long. A 
bona fide reforu: of this kind would be highly conducive to the sendualig 
of any set of men in power: though the system of paying officials less 
than they could earn in any other business or profession would here 
—however it may answer elsewhere—prove a mischievous delusion and 
lead to fraud and peculation. 
The vessels in this port and Quebec are hurrying fast away, and every 
body is making preparations fer the long and weary winter that is coming 
fast upon us. Iam not aware that the Annexationists have proved that 
this long-standing grievance is a consequence of British Connexion, and 
that a union with the States would remove it, as it would al! other ills 
that Canadian flesh is heir to. 


sAusic. 


Astor Piace Orera House.—Lucia di Lammermoor has been played 
three times, to very fine houses, On the second occasion Forti was very 
successful and seemed in a fair way to realize the very highest exp:2cta- 
tions of his admirers. On the third representation he caused some dis- 
appointment to the sanguine dilletéanti, and we fear that his performance 
of Gennaro in Lucrezia Borgia will not be classed even by those who 
cannot see a faultin him, as among his triumphs. The character of (en- 
naro was claimed for himas his particular part, by several of our con- 
temporaries ; but for what reason we are at a loss to understand. It is 
certainly less arduous than Edgardo, as far as actutal singing is concern - 
ed, but the bold, noble chivalric Gennaro, is a character far beyond the 
power of Signor Fortito depict or embody. We do not know whether 
he is er is not a novice upon the stage; but he certainly presents no claims 
to be considered an Actor : he is not graceful nor dignified ; neither is he 
impassioned nor impulsive. His repose is the absolute dropping of the 
character, which is only resumed by fits and starts. His closing scene 
was 8 positive failure—it requires considerable experience to die well up- 
on the stage. 

The wauts which characterize his acting, are also observable in his 
singing. In isolated portions he rises to great excellence, but he spee li- 
ly falls to commonplace and indifference. Oar remarks last week in re- 
spect to his voice, we find on subsequent hearing to be in every par- 
ticular correct. It isa sweet and beautiful organ, but it can by no means 
be called grand. It is sufficient for all purposes, when too much is not 
demanded, by over-wrought expectations. Signor Forti is proud, ani 
justly too, of his high notes, but we fear that he relies upon them too en- 
tirely. In the part of Gennaro, he was very lavish of their use, and les- 
sened all his effects, by striving continually to astonish, by the same 
means. If Signor Fortiis to succeed, his friends must spare him. He 
must not, by ill-judged and absurd iaudation, be urged beyond what his 
powers can accomplish. He is a good singer, with fine nataral capabili- 
ties, which practice and judgment would mature and perfect into some- 
thing great; but he cannot yet equal Rubini, nor Duprez; nay, we might 
even be tempted to make an exception in favour of Mario’ Theille gos- 
sip and silly twattle which finds its way into papers, under the dignified 
title of rousical criticisms, is a dire infliction upon artists, anc a great de- 
ception upon the public. Signor Forti is a clever artist, and if let alone 
will earn a good reputation and much favour during the season, but he is 
not so good that he could not be better ; nor so bad but he might be in- 
finitely worse. 

Signorina Borghese appears to great advantage in the character of Lucre- 
zia Borgia. She acts it out thoroughly, and depicts with much success 
the great and striking emotions consequent upon the situations into which 
she is thrown by the action of the plot. Our readers are familiar with 
the story, and will understand how arduous is the character of Lucrezis 

It is eomething to read it well and to render it endurably, but to gain the 
sympathies of a whole audience, and to rivet their attention, is only with. 
in the reach of a fine artist, and argues the possession of talent of a high 
order. We accord this praise to Signorina Borghese wiih m..ch pleasure, 








and at the same time we regret that many of her really admirable vocal 
efforts were so coldly received by the public. 

Signor Beneventano both surprised and delighted us upon this occasion, 
As the Duke Alfonso, he had plenty of opportunities for the display of hie 
stentorian voice, and of tearing a passion to the very tatterest of tatters. 
But on Wednesday evening he rose superior to his faults, and won the 
admiration of all who could, or would judge him fairly. He sung admir- 
ably throughout ; there was only one passage in his Aria that we could 
have wished altered. We always knew that his voice possessed rauch 
cultivated flexibility, and that he could sing chastely and with much fin- 
isb, if he chose, and we really and cordially congratulate him upon giving 
his education fair play for once, at least. His audiences spoiled him of 
old, and now they find fault; but Signor Beneventano can, if he will, give 
ample satisfaction to all. Let him abjure the vices which disfigure his 
good style, and he need not fear the results. His singing and acting gave 
the most vivid interest to the whole of the second act. He very justly 
received the lion’s share of the applause, and the appreciation of bis au- 
dience should encourage him to persevere in the new course he has 
adopted. 

Mr. Maretzek has organized a very admirable orchestra, and controls 
it with great skill. We have not heard in this country the voice so well 
accompanied as by the present opera band. The conductorseems to hu- 
tour the voices with great care, and to give his attention to every point. 
Such pianissimos seem really new effects, it is so long since we have heard 
the like. The orchestra is well balanced; each arm is of due power, 
and predominance there is none. We recognize among its members very 
many excellent artists; and of the whole we can say that it is better 


worthy of an Opera House than any yet organized. The chorus is also: 


very excellent. It isnot numerous, but every member is effective and 
they sing promptly, forcibly, in tune, and do not bawl. These two de- 
partments work like clockwork, aud we must accord the warmest praise 
to all parties, and most particularly to M. Maretzek, by whose skilful and 
talented management all has been achieved. We cannct close without 
complimenting the gentlemen who took the subordinate parts, for the 
able manner in which they sustained them. 

Next week the new prima donna, Signorina Bertucca, will make her ap. 
pearance in Rossini’s Otello. 


Drama. 


Broapway THEATRE.—The new Drama, founded on Dumas’s “ Three 
Guardsmen,” and written by Mr. G. Andrews, the successful adapter of “ Monte 
Christo,” was produced by Mr. Collins at this house, on Wednesday evening, 
and proved a decided hit. 

The main incidents of the novel are followed with tolerable accuracy. The 
hero, O'Grady, (Collins) is brought prominently out, and the character is written 
up to the peculiar excellencies of Collins's style. The part fits him toa hair. 
He banters, makes love, is ready to fight, and bandies his Irish witticisms with a 
dashing, rollicksome good nature, that is an irresistible provocation to mirth. The 
three young Guardsmen were respectably represented by Messrs. Jordan, Stuart, 
and Hine, and Fredericks walked through the part of Count Dillon in his now 
usually indifferent manner. Dyott did not much improve upon the author's version of 
Louis XIII., and Mr. Whiting was certainly anything bat an historical portrait of 
Cardinal Richelieu. The minor male characters were in the accustomed style of 
such parts at this house, during the present season, with the exception of O'Grady’s 
servant Rory, excellently done by Shaw. The female characters are quite subor- 
dinate, and were entrusted to Mrs. Hield and Miss Kate Horn. The latter lady 
has lately taken quite a prominent stand at the Broadway; she is no longer the 
insipid walking lady of the old Park, but attempts the high-spirited and dashing 
heroine, having many admirers of her new style of acting. For ourselves, we 
should prefer seeing her in parts which do not tax her talent beyond its powers of 
execution. A Miss Olivia made a decided impression in “ Erin is my Home,” 
whlch she rendered in a style of exquisite taste and fineexecution. She receiveg 
two rapturous encores. We regretted to see so thin a house toa new piece ; bur 
the fact cannot be disguised, thatit will require star attractions of the highest or- 
der at the Broadway this season, to counteract the impression the public has taken 
from witnessing the effects of the present very inefficient stock company engaged. 

The Seguin ¢roupe,of which the new singer, Miss Rosa Jacques, forms the 
prominent feature, commences a series of Operatic performances on Monday 
evening next. 


N1BLo's.—The Ravels are still in the full tide of their never tiring popularity, 
and the Vaudeville nights, with the aid of the two Placides, are equally attractive. 
The Comedy of Errors was played toa full house on Wednesday evening, and 
presented a cast of unusual strength. The performance of the t%0 Dromios, by 
the Placides, is certainly unique of its kind ; the illusion of resemblance between 
the brothers gives a vraisemblance to the representation truly surprising. The 
Placides appear this evening. 


Otympic THEATRE.—Mitchell has produced “ Amilie” in a style of perfect- 
ness worthy of all commendation. It would be invidious to institute comparisons 
between the original cast of this popular Opera when played at the old National, 
and the one now given atthe Olympic In the one a ¢roupe of finished vocalists 
sustained the leading characters—Mitchell presents only his stock company ; and 
it is no mean praise to say that the talented Miss Mary Taylor is above mediocrity 
in the heroine, and that Bishop renders the music of Jose Speckerbacher pleasing- 
ly and acceptably. Miss Sinclair, too, as Anderl, looks, plays, and sings the part 
with great truthfulness and spirit; and Miss Miles renders efficient aid as the Le- 
lia ; Conove- is quaint and comic, as usual, in Gervaise. and Walcott, althongh 
severely taxed in the part of Count Von Teimer, gets through the difficulty with 
the tact of an artist, and gives an imitation of vocal effects he cannot physically 
nor scientifically achieve by natural means. The chorusses are full and effect- 
ive. The costumes and scenery new and picturesque. The interior of the cave, 
with the view of the country from the opening, is a delicious specimen of picturia! 
skill. We understand it is painted by Conover. The Opera has drawn crowd- 
ed houses during the week, and will doubtless continue its attractions for a long 
period. It is really refreshing to see the pittites at the Olympic enjoying the hu 
manizing effects of good music with a delight equal to that of the dé/ettanti of the 
Italian Opera House. 

Burten’s THEATRE.—Burton is a great wag, and not content with enjoying 
his waggeries on the stage, where he stands almost unrivalled, he introduces his 
comicalities occasionally, as good hits in management. We were attracted by the 
announcement of what was termed in the Bills a new piece, to be called the 
“Qld Dutch Governor,”’—and filled with delightful reminiscences of that aes 
of wit, the veritable history of the Dutch dynasty of New York, by Diedrich 
Knickerbocker, we anticipated a rich treat ; supposing that some adventurous and 
capable hand had been trying his skill on the exploits of Wad/er the Doubtful, or 
the renowned Wouter Van T'willer. But we found, instead of the real Simon 
Pure of Knickerbocker fame, an old farce, which we remember having witnessed 
at the Haymarket, on its first representation, some twenty SIX years ago. Liston 
was the hero, under the title of “ The Burgomaster of Saardam.” ; 

The piece is very well played at Burton's, and, saving the manager's hoax, isan 
acceptable addition to the many excellent stock pieces, now the established fa 
vourites at this house. We congratulate the manager on a return to better taste, 
in the selection of his entertainments ; with a few exceptions they are of a higher 
cast this season than formerly. Burton is beginning to discover that the days o¢ 
coarse and imbecile caricature and extravaganza are almost numbered. “ The 
million” even, are becoming nauseated with the ever repeated vamping up of 
Joe Millerisms, and the equally offensive witticisms of the slang dictionary, Which 
form the staple material of most concoctors of modern burlesque and extravagan- 


za. They have been long excrescences on the Drama, and we are right heartily 


glad to see them on the wane. 
“ Love in a Village,” with all the original music, under the able superinten- 


dence of George Loder, with costumes of the period, and new and appropriate 
scenery, is announced for early representation. How the public will receive this 
revival of the old English Melodies is to be tested. The Italian school, and “ Nig- 
er Minstrelsy’’ seem to divide the palm with the music-loving public of New 
York, 
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Notices of New @oevtks. 


Tue Lrvine Avruors or Exctanp. By Thomas Powell. New York. 
1849. Appleton.—The title of this book will ensure it a considerable 
share of public attention. Not that the public cares much for new criti- 
cisms on thuse to whom it has already awarded its regard, or from whom 
it has decided to withhold it—no; the real source of attraction will be 
the incidental peep into the private life of men of celebrity, which bio- 
graphical notices appear, as matter of course, to promise. The craving 
after personal acquaintance, as it were, with those who have moved, in- 
structed, or entertained us, is scarcely able to resist a tempting opportu- 
nity, such as here would seem to be presented ; and whilst few will value 
an individual’s criticisms on a set of eminent men, unless that individual 
himself carry weight in his own name, or handle his subjects with great 
originality, force, or truth, hundreds will gratefully pick up the crambs 
of gossipping infurmation scattered before them in such a volume as this 
present. We make no pretence to be above this common failing in hu- 
manity. We believe that curiosity is as strougly implanted in our sex as 
in the other: only, women like to ferret out the secrets of their acquaint- 
ances and friends, whilst the curiosity of men takes a wider range, and 
yearns after the “interior” life of celebrities. 

Mr. Powell, an Englishman, has certainly not published this series of 
sketches here, with any intention of holding up the mother country to in- 
discriminate admiration—so far as regards her current literature. He is 
generally severe; and even with his declared favourites boldly and man- 
fully points out their faults. The main recommendation of his book, in 
our eyes, is a fearless independence of public opinion, and an evident de- 
sire to value writers according to his own conception of their intrinsic 
merits, and not accordiag to the favour in which the public holds them, 
We have already observed that sofar as regards those already well-known 
criticism has but small effect. At the first outset a poor author may be 
written up, or a strong one written down: their position once defined, it 
is not easily unsettled. Fifty Mr. Powells will not persuade the million 
that Talfourd’s “ Ion” is a wishy-washy affair, and that Robert Browning 
aud his wife, the ci-devant Miss Barrett, are the Apollo and the Sappho of 
this poetical generation. Nevertheless, we like Mr. Powell's earnestness 
in the matter. 

In the compass of an announcement sach as this, we cannot pretend to 
follow the author through his interesting, but most slovenly sketches. 
They have evidently been struck off’ in a hurry, and bear continual proofs 
of unwarrantable carelessness. From their style, as much as from their 
contents, we should suppose Mr. Powell so wedded to “ immortal verse,” 
that prose composition is held to be beneath his notice. He has an evi- 
dent familiarity with literature, an appreciation of the beautiful, and a 
contemptuous scorn for tinsel and “ sham”’; still, much that he says lacks 
effect for want of time and labour bestowed upon arranging and putting 
it forward. We are very tolerant of mediocrity, butcarelessness is abomi- 
nable. In the present case, possibly, the printer should share some por- 
tion of our anathema, especially when we find, at page 311, extracts from 
Douglas Jerrold’s novelette of “‘Clovernook” immediately followed by 
an account of its reception by the managers, respectively, of the Adelphi 
and Drury Lane Theatres. With some difficulty we come to the conclu- 
sion that the paragraph in question was intended to have reference to the 
“Rent Day,” one of Jerrold’s dramatic pieces. We may remark also, 
that though the whole tenor of the book shows that dramatic literature 
has occupied a large share of Mr. Powell's attention, he yet dismisses 
Bulwer, Bourcicault, Sheridan Knowles, and Lovell, with little more than 
the general verdict that they are mediocre and artificial. He gives cer- 
tainly, an extract from each, by way of proof, and then recommends the 
reader to compare the artificiality of each with nature as shown in the 
“ Merry Wives of Windsor.” To this is appended a short scene from 
“ Mirovitch,” a tragedy by an American author—we know not whom— 
together with the intimation that it is at least as good as the preceding 
English quotations: truly a most ambiguous compliment! 

The omissions in this volume are as capricious as is its general arrange- 
ment. Some authors, comparatively unknown, are brought deservedly 
forward and honoured before the American public, whilst others are 
dragged out from obscurity for the mere purpose of thrusting them back 
into it. But why the following, amongst others, should be excluded from 
the list of living authors of England, we do not comprehend— Bulwer, 
Thackeray, Warren, Croly, Brougham, James, Warburton, Kinglake, 
Lockhart, Eliza Cook, Fanny Kemble, and Mrs. Norton. These occur to 
us off hand without consulting a catalogue of reprints, or we might pro. 
bably add to the list. Bulwer and Thackeray, we should add, are inci- 
dentally mentioned, though not deemed worthy of a specific niche in this 
fantastic Walhalla. 

We published, a few weeks since, Mr. Powell’s sketch of Dickens, and 
critique upon his literary merits. We will now cull a short extract here 
and there, and so conclude with the wish that there had been less per- 
sonality running through his book, and more pains bestowed upon its 
composition. 

Though little is said of Wordsworth, here is a scrap that pleases us. 
It says much in a few words. 


In private life he is anexample to all men, obliging, charitable and courteous; 
he is always happy to see any visitors whom the fame of his genius inclines to 
call on him, and shows his garden and grounds with the gusto of a connoisseur, 
and the affection of a parent. Every tree has a living interest in his eye, and he 
18 on speaking terms with every natural object in the country. Hil. s, woods 
and waterfalls are his companions, and he resents an indignity offered to them, 
with as much energy as though they were of his own household. 


We fear there may be truth in the following paragraph, wherewith Mr, 
Powell dismisses the Poet-laureat. 


Accustomed to live secluded from the world—coddled up by a few old and 
bf way ve Spinsters—the poetical mind of this fine writer has become narrowed till 
it has lost most of that vigorous and embracing universality, and scorn of conven- 
tionalism, which made him in his inspired moments utter 

“We must be free, or die 


Who speak the language Shakspere spoke—the faith 
And morals hold that Milton held” ¢ salons 


In speaking of the harsh judgment pronounced on Tennyson's first 
volume by Blackwood and the Quarterly, Mr. Powell truly observes, 


Even the affectations and singularities of a 

ons and sil é young poet should have made them 
= cautious. Originality is sometimes heralded by affectation, and the very 
un ikeness of anew volume to the old standards should have counselled forbear- 
hie tk Critics should always doubt the powers and individuality of a poet, if on 
boone ns there is nothing to offend. Be assured, if he is slavishly true 
t : €stablished forms of poetry, that he is a disci ; 
b wsieine nen pov 'y ne is a disciple, and not a master; that he 


Here 18 8 capital anecdote illustrative of the indescribable obscurity of 
Browning’s style, 
of vite ask wnterwards Sordello astonished his friends, and amazed the world— 
= tage He ethic all speak more anon, contenting ourselves here with the rela- 
This distin me a we heard of Douglas Jerrold, when the work first appeared. 
7 ‘linen m Jomributor to Punch was recruiting himself at Brighton after 
ys B ich polthe © progress of his convalescence a parcel arrived from Lon- 
pa , had forbiddee other things, this new volume of Sordello; the medi- 
Shusaes of bis eoctn ‘ “th Mr. Jerrold the luxury of reading, but, owing to the 
A tw fave at Sania ife-guards” he indulged in the illicit enjoyment. 
as Gemiaentiae tne ape hia oo of alarm. Sentence after sentence brought 
Sinablie daaeent fae aks red — At last the idea crossed his mind that in his 
pre et < a les had been wrecked. The perspiration rolled from his 
— » and smiting his head, he sat down on his sofa, crying, “O, God, | am 
an idiot! Ww hen his wife and her sister came, they were amused b his push- 
ing the volume into their hands, and demandin, what they thou hrof 4g He 
watched them intently while they read—at last hie wife said en Idon't understand 
what the man means ; it is gibberish.” The delighted humourist sank in his sent 
again: “thank God I am not an idiot.” Mr. Browning, to whom we told this has 
often laughed over it, and then endeavoured to show that Sordello was the clear- 





est and most simple poem in the English language. We know only one person 
who pretends pes tat wee Be Sordelloe and this is Mrs. Marston, the poet's wife. 
Of another of Browning’s works it is said, 


An English writer endeavored to account for this terrible phenomenon by 
giving it as his opinion, that when the whole ey was set up, Some unlucky or 
malignant printer’s devil or compositor disturbed the type, taking care to leave 
the final words unaltered. This is, so far as I can imagine, the only rationa] wa 
of accounting for the poem ; if, however, it should not be so, certainly the wor 
is intended for a seventh sense, not yet vouchsafed to us. 


Dr. Southwood Smith receives the highest encomiums, and truly de- 
serves them: Here is a striking scene. 


It was about this time that Dr. Smith delivered his celebrated lecture over the 
dead body of Jeremy Bentham ; he had long been the disciple and physician of 
that great philosopher, and attended him in his last illness. A characteristic an- 
ecdote is related by him of the expiring philanthropist. 

During his last illness he asked his medica) attendant to tell him candidly éf 
there was any prospect of his recovery. On being informed that nature was too 
exhausted to allow of such a ‘hope, he said, with his usual serenity, “ Very well, 
be it so; then minimise pain!” : 

In order to show the world his superiority to the common prejudices of man- 
kind, he left, by will, his body to Dr. Smith for anatomical purposes, and request 
ed that after dissection his skeleton should be preserved. His friend fulfilled his 
desire, and there, in the Doctor's house, 38 Finsbury Square, is to be seen in a 
large mahogany case, with a glass front, the venerable Bentham, sitting as though 
alive, in a suit of his own clothes, and with his veritable ash stick in his hand. 
An attempt was made to preserve the head and face,but the expression of the 
countenance being very painful, a mask of wax (an admirable likeness) was made, 
and put over the “ grinning face of death!" 

The doctor delivered a lecture over the dead body of his friend in the Webb- 
street School of Anatomy,on June 9th, 1832. There, on the dissecting table, lay 
the frame of that acute and benevolent man ; before it stood the lecturer, pale as 
the corpse, yet self-possessed and reverent; around were seated most of the dis- 
ciples and friends of the deceased ; during the address there was a violent thun- 
derstorm, which threw an indescribable awe over the whole scene; every now 
and then the countenances of the dead and the living were lit up with the flashes 
of lightning ; still the speaker proceeded, interrupted now and then by the thun- 
der crash, until at length it died away, and seemed to give up quiet possession to 
the lecturer’s voice, In this address was given a brief, but eloquent abstract of 
the life and writings of Jeremy Bentham. 


The inexhaustibleand never-wearying Charles Lamb is thus mentioned 
incidentally. 


A Cheesemonger, who having realized a large fortune, retired with a genteel 
wife and still genteeler daughter to enjoy the “ otium cum dignitate” ina noble- 
man sort of way at Highgate, where he had a superb villa, was above all things 
most anxious to conceal from every one of his acquaintances that he had ever 
been engaged in trade at all—more especially in so low a calling as that of 
“Cheesemonger.’’ It was the canker in his blooming rose of life, and any al- 
lusion, however accidental, was construed by him into a deadly and never to be 
forgiven insult. 

In a large party at the house of the village clergyman, Coleridge, Lamb, and 
the quondam Cheesemonger were present. In a discussion on the hard Poor 
Law, which was then agitating the political and social circles of London, the re- 
tired tradesman took high ground, and irritated the kind-hearted Elia by violent 
denunciations of the poor; turning round, and with _ appearance of triumph 
over the silent wit, he said to the company general/y but more particular/y to 
Lamb, “ You must bear in mind, sir, that I have got rid of all that stuff which 
you Poets call the ‘ Milk of Human Kindness.’ ” Lamb looked at him steadily, 
and gave in his acquiescence in these words—“ Yes, sir, I am aware of it—you 
turned Ne all into cheese several years ago.’ The retired Cheesemonger was in- 
consulable.”’ 


Douglas Jerrold’s caustic, satirical turn of mind is thus amusingly 
shown up. 


This calls to our revollection a still better retort the cynical author of ‘‘ The 
Caudle Lectures” made to Albert Smith. Modesty is not, perhaps, the distin- 
guishing peculiarity of this clever author: possibly his greatest failing is a kind 
of assumption, which leads him to become occasionally boastful: one evening at 
the Museum Club, on his return from Paris, he was making somewhat free with 
the name of Lamartine, then in the heyday of his popularity, on account of the 
prominent part he had played in the recent French Revolution, According to Mr. 
Smith, the distinguished French statesman never did anything without his advice 
and assistance. He wound up a long and boastful eulogium on Lamartine’s re- 
gard for him, by saying, ‘* In short, we always row im the same boat.” Jerrold, 
who had been quietly listening to his brother author’s rhodomontade, exclaimed, 
‘That's very likely; you may row in the same boat, sure enough, but with very 
different surt of sculls.” The sarcastic wit accompanied this retort with a good 
tempered, but highly significant tap on his head. 


We have mentioned above that dramatic literature occupies much of 


Mr. Powell’s attention. There is much force and originality in these few 
lines. 





A good play is a combination of thought and action, and not a vehicle of descrip- 
tion. The march should be in deeds, not words; we should see the procession 
and not hear it described. The ske'eton of a great play is the ballet; no better 
test can be brought than to see how it will dance. If a play has legs it can run 
alone, and there is little fear for the result. As a proof let us select Shakspere's 
»lays, and we shal! be convinced how perfectly each piece resolves itself into a 
allet. A tragedy differs from it merely in this particular, that music accompanies 
the one and words the other: the first excites or soothes through an appeal to the 
senses, while the other does it through the understanding. 


Two American celebrities are thus comically introduced, Emerson and 
Miss Faller. We need scarcely say that we consider the anecdote as a 
libel. 


During Fanny Elssler’s visit to the United States he accompanied Miss Fuller, 
the celebrated authoress, to the Opera: delighted at one of the dancer’s most 
triumphant pirouettes, Miss Fuller turned to Emerson and said, “ Waldo—that’s 
poetry.’ The other replied, ‘‘ Margaret, it is religion.’ This is one of the hap- 
piest “ cappings of aclimax”’ we have heard for many a long day. 


With one more quotation we conclude. It again snows up Douglas 
Jerrold’s suavity, 

We remember, on one occasion, he stopped Mr. Macready in the midst of a 
patronising speech by one of his homespun remarks. Mr. Jerrold meeting the 
great tragedian, asked him it it was true that he had taken Drury Lane Theatre. 
The other replied it was, and that he hoped to be able to benefit Mr. Jerrold by 
bringing forward his pieces. This being said in somewhat of a patronizing tone, 
annoyed the dramatist, who replied sharply, ‘‘ Come, come, Mr. Macready, none 
of your d——d grim patronage to me, if you please.”’ 

Famiry Pictures FRoM THE Biste. By Mrs. Ellet. New York. 1849. 
Putnam.—We observe the names of several clergymen in the list of con- 
tributors to this small volume, and we presume therefore that many 
members of the charch teel no hesitation in availing themselves of Scrip- 
ture as they would of the American Revolution, the Shakspeare charac- 
ters, the Scott's novels, or any geuerally open source for illustrative skil]. 
We leave the book, however, to the serious consideration of the regular 
religious reviews, feeling ourselves altogether incompetent to give a de- 
cided opinion upon its merits. Disposed to go with the times, we are yet 
old-fashioned enough to shrink trom comparisons between heroes of ro- 
mance and the personages revealed to us in Scripture, nor do we feel 
inclined to follow Miss Jewsbury, quoted in this book with high com- 
mendation, into her elaborate parallel between Ahab and Macbeth- 
“The world is all before them where to cloose’’—we wish good people 
would be content to draw sermons from the Bible, and take other sources 
for their tales and pictures. 

Crassicat Text Books. Montreal. 1849. Armour § Ramsay. We 
welcome into this market any productions, literary or otherwise, from 
the neighbouring British Provinces. These before us are cheap and cor- 
rect editions of the Latin Classics, intended expressly for the use of col- 
leges and schools, and got up with one peculiarity which will be a prin- 
cipal recommendation. Those portions of the various authors which are 
in common use are alone printed, thus doing away with the expense and 
inconvenience of a bulky work, that as a whole would be comparatively 
useless to boys. For instance, in neat, separate form, we have Ovid’s 
Fasti, Virgil’s Georgics, the Agricola of Tacitus, the first four books of 
Cesar’s Commentaries, &c. This plan will, we think, be generally ac- 
ceptable. The text is from the most approved standards, very carefully 
revised ; we find the names of Ernesti, Herzog, Forbiger, and Brotier, 
amongst the authorities. There is neither note nor comment—a plain, 
simple, unadorned text. 


Tue Canapian Guipe Boox. Jbid. We have already once commend- 
ed this useful little work to general notice, and have only to add that a 
new edition of it contains a variety of useful statistics, both local and 
comparative, together with the Canadian tariff of April last. 

Orations anp Discourses. By G. W. Bethune, D.D.* New York. 
1850. Putnam. Thisneat volume is described on its title-page. Twelve 
in number, and delivered at interva)s, during the last dozen years, before 


various institations and societies, Dr. Bethune’s name wiil now give 
them a wider range than the comparative limits of an audience could en- 
sure. We commend them to notice. The subjects are grave, but varied 
and well chosen. 


Essays on Ancient Literature ano Arr. Boston. 1849. Gould § 
Co. A volume filled with matter of interest and importance to students 
and admirers of what are commonly called the Classics. It consists en- 
tively of translations from the German, and contains many letters inter- 
changed between the great German philologists. A spirited introduc- 
tion pleads earnestly the cause of the dead languages; in it we find the 
followiug hit at the prevalent taste of the day. 


Once more, it is to be feared, that a degenerating process has been long goin 
on in our vernacular tongue. There is danger that it will become the dialect 
conceits, of prettinesses, of dashing coxcombry, or of affected strength, and of ex- 
travagant metaphor. Preachers, as well as writers, appear to regard convulsive 
force as the only quality of a good style. They seem to imagine that the human 


. 


heart is, in all its moods, to be carried by storm. Their aim is the production of 
immediate practical effect. Hence, there is a struggle for the boldest figures and 
the most passionate oratory. The same om tag | is seen in the halls of legisla- 
tion, and pre-eminently in much of our popular literature. Passion ; over-state- 
ment ; ridiculous conceits; the introduction of terms that have no citizenship in 
any language on earth; a disregard of grammar; an affected smartness, charac- 
terize, to a very melancholy degree, our recent literature. To be natural, is to be 
antiquated. To use correct and elegant English, is to plod. Hesitancy in respect 
to the adoption of some new-fangled word, is the sure sign of a purist. Such 
writers as Addison and Swift are not to be mentioned in the ears of our ‘enter- 
prising”? age. The man or the woman, who should be caught reading the Specta- 
tor, = WA looked upon as smitten with lunacy. In short, there is reason to 
fear that our noble old tongue is changing into a dialect ‘or traffickers, magazine- 
writers, and bedlamites. , . 

One way by which this acknowledged evil may be stayed, is a return to such 
books as Milton, Dryden and Cowper loved; to such as breathed their spirit into 
the best literature of England ; to the old historians and poets, that were pondered 
over, from youth to hoary years, by her noblest divines, Yas pe and states- 
men. Eloquence, both secular and sacred, such as the English world has never 
listened to elsewhere, has flowed from minds that were imbued with classieal 
learning. 


There is much truth in this extract, although it would be obviously 
easy to take up the other side of the question. 


Gumpses or Spaix. By S. 7. Wallis. New York. 1849. Harpers. 
We venture to predict for this volume a very large share of public fa- 
vour, which we think it most fully deserves; and, notwithstanding some 
pretty hard hits at John Bull, which we swallow patiently as well ac- 
customed thereto, we cheerfully testify to the spirit and breadth of Mr. 
Wallis’s Sketches, to the general manliness of his opinions on political 
and other topics, avd especially to his pleasant, lively, and withal earnest 
style. A book of traveller’s notes is best criticised by making extracts 
trom it, if they be worth reading. Elsewhere we borrow some from 
this agreeable and clever work, and repeat that we rarely stumble on one 
of its kind, that has afforded us so much pleasure. It is in one volume, 
neatly got up. 

Tue Opp Fettows’ Orrerine ror 1850. New York. E Walker. 
This is a handsome annual, as its name implies, dedicated toa very iarge 
and increasing portion of the commanity, with its literary contributions 
mainly furnished by the members thereof. We find also in its table of 
contents the names of several popular favourites, including Mrs. Kirk- 
land, Mrs. Sigourney, Mrs. Osgood, and Mrs. E. Oakes Smith. It is al- 
together of grave character, furming in this respect a decided contrast to 
the generality of illustrated aunuals. Amongst the many engravings that 
adorn it, we call attention to “‘ Sunday Morning,” after Durand, a perfect 
bijou in its way, excellently engraved by J. McRae, who has also done 
ample justice to “ The Orphan's Funeral,” by F. W. Edmonds. 


Tue Americas Drawinc Book. By J. G. Chapman, N. A. New 
York. 1849. J. S. Redfield. The third number of this beautiful work 
is before us, bringing the pupil forward to the important branch of per- 
spective. Artists and others competent to judge have given very high 
testimony in favour of its adaptation both to those who teach and those 
who learn. We can only say that the engraved illustrations and ex- 
amples are worthy of all possible praise; that many are positively little 
geios of art; and that without going into the more abstruse portions of 
the rules for drawing, the good sense and simplicity of the general princi 
ples laid down, and the practical instructions given, have particularly 
pleased us. The exceediugly and thoroughly good style in which the 
work is brought out is worthy of its subject, and creditable to the artist 
and the publisher. We wish them all success, and believe that a patient 
study of such a book by some whe call themselves artists would tend to 
their improvement and advantage. 

Tue Four GosPets, ARRANGED FOR EVERY DAY IN THE YEAR. Edi- 
ted by Dr. Stephen H. Tyng. New York. 1830. Appletoa. This large 
octavo volume contains 365 practical! commentaries on selected portions 
of the Holy Gospels, and is the work of the highly esteemed author of 
“The Peep of Day,” au English religious book of much popularity and 
usefulness. The learned editor contributes an introductory essay, and a 
dozen fair engravings on steel offer their attraction. The dates appear to 
have been omitted ; an inconvenient error. 


Taxes anp Storigs—Juvenite Taces anp Srories. By Mary Ho- 
witt. New York. 1850. Appleton. Two thick duodecimos neatly got 
up. This amiable and pleasant authoress needs no commendation. Her 
position is taken and generally acknowledged. 





Booxs Reckivep.—New York Journal of Medicine—Democratic Review— 
American Journal of Science and Arts, for Nov.— American Quarterly Register, 
for Sept.—Robinson Crusoe’s Farm Yard, accompanying a pictorial set of cards- 
intended to make Natural History easy and pleasant for children, Puénam— 
D. Eichhorn’s German Grammar, Appletons—The two Loves, or Eros and Ante- 
ros, Stringer—Jeremiah Parkes, H. Long §; Bro.—Byron’s Works, parts 8 and 
9, Virtue. 





FINE ARTS. 
Powers’ Greex Stave.—We learn from the Literary World that thie 
charming statue is to be finally lodged in the Smithsoniao Institution at 
Washington. We should be glad to know the price paid for it. 


Sussriture FoR Frescoes.—A method of wall-painting (wandmalerei) 
has been invented at Berlin by a M. Fuchs, which promises to supersede 
the difficult al fresco process. It is also stated to be much more darable 
and more adapted to the changes of a northern clima‘e than the Italian 
method. An experiment was made a year ago to test the power of the 
colours to resist a very destructive agent, the result of which bas been 
just ascertained. In September, last year, a portrait on stone was paint- 
ed according to the new process by Kaulbach and given for tria) to the 
director of the Royal Museum. It has ever since been deposited in the 
chimney, exposed to a twelvemonth’s smoke, and when recently removed 
it was covered by a thick coating of soot, that was only removed with 
difficulty, but the painting beneath is univjured and the colours clear and 
bright. 


New Cuvrcues 1x Exctaxp.—The Twenty-ninth Report (just issued) 
of H. M’s. Commissioners for building New Churches contains a schedule 
of twenty places where such churches are building, towards the erection 
of which the Commissioners have made conditional grants of money. One 
of the columns in this schedule is headed “Style and Character of the 
Church :” and the descriptions given therein afford a striking illustration 
of the style of architecture prevailing at present in the different dioceses 
of England. The only ungothic building in the whole twenty is Mr. Har- 
ness’s new Church at Enuismore Gardens, Kuightsbridge, which is de- 
scribed as Italian of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. We have one 
Norman of the eleventh century—one Pointed Gothic, with tower,—two 
Early English of the twelfth century,—two Early English (no century or 
period named),—two Gothic of the thirteenth,—four Gothic of the four- 
teenth—two Gothic of the fifteenth,—one Decorated Gothic of the four- 
teenth,—and three described as “ Gothic ” and nothing more, Per- 
haps they may be Churchwarden’s Gothic,—like that now 1n progress at 
Romsey since Mr. Ferrey was set aside by a church warden-mason bit with 








the mania of architecture.—Lendon paper. 
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THE BOOK-MAKING MACHINE. 


Though the criminal code of civilized nations has become less severe 
than it was in olden time, the practice of gibbeting literary malefactors 
is still followed in some reviews, and where the punishment is fairly de- 
served, we cannot regret its severity. The Atheneum of the 15th ult. 
furnishes a case in poiut. The victim and the occasion are thus regis- 
tered in the heading to the Atheneum's article, from which we make 
some extracts. 


The Book of Common Prayer: with Notes, Legal and Historical. By Archibald John Ste- 
phens, Barrisier-at-law. Voi. 1. Published for the Ecclesiastical History Society. 


We live in a wonderfully clever age.— 


Venimus ad summum fortune ; ping imus atque 
Psallimus et luctamur Achivis doctius unctis. 


Every oue who mounts a platform or addresses us from any kind of ros- 
trum reminds us of this great characteristic of our time. Pert young 
gentlemen announce tbe fact derisively from pulpits. F'sshy lecturers 
make a clap-trap of it. Few men who open their mouths in public long 
abstain from windivg off a sentence with some allusion to it. In the 
midst of such reiterated asseveration it would be the wildest infidelity to 
doubt the fact; but of ail the proofs which we have ever met with, the 
most convincing is that which is preseuted in the work before us. We 
must bespeak the attention of our readers whilst we make known to 
them a wonderfully important fact, and detail a very curivus history. 

Everybody remembers the talk there was a few years ago about that 
marvellous engine by which Mr. Babbage, putting machinery in the 
place of reason, proposed to work out the most profound mathematical 
calculations. Our readers will recollect that we took a great deal of in- 
terest in that matter. We strove not only to spread a knowledge of the 
principle and nature of the construction of the Calculating Machine, but 
also to bring about the completion of a piece of mechanism 20 wonder- 
ful. Now, we do not pretend to be exactly aware of the fact, but it is 
perfectly possible, that what we ourselves wrote upon that subject may 
have led to the singular result we have now to anaounce. Certain it is, 
that some skilful person of profuund mechanical genius bas been stimu- 
lated, by some coneideration or other, to enlarge the application ot Mr. 
Babbage’s principle from science to literature, and has thus actually in- 
vented a machine for the composition of books. Of the existence of such a 
machine we are positive. That the book before us is the produce of such 
a machine, we are equally certain. We can prove these facts in ten 
thousand ways, aud before we come to a conclusion we are confident, that 
our readers will be as little sceptical as ourselves. The importance of 
such an invention who can doubt? A substitate for the pains and toils 
of authorship so pathetically dwelt upon from the earliest ages, it will 
be hailed with raptures by the makers of books; an enlarged means of 
dispersing among the people precious truths which lie concealed in cor- 
ners to which they have been consigued by neglect and want of taste, it 
will become a new and powerful agent in the work of civilization. 

Thanks to what has been written about Mr. Babbage’s Calculating 
Machine, the world has an accurate general idea of its outward appear- 
ance aud manner of construction, of its marvellous combination of wheels 
aud dial-plates. We have not seen the Book making Machine, and will 
not take upon ourselves to assert whether it at all resembles its great pro- 
totype. We are inclined to believe that it doesnot. Many circumstances 
lead to the conclusion that the inventor must have had in his mind, and 
probably therefore has adopted in the construction of his Machine, a 
form siwilar to the great cauldron in “ Macbeth” (act rv. scene 1 }. 
Shakspeare, whose prescience was as wonderful as his knowledge, may 
have toreseeu this very Book-making Machine when he described the 
filthy actors in that hideous scene marching round their cauldron, and 
throwiug in the detestable ingredients of their charm. 

Aud what in this case are the ingredients? They are two-fold, adapted 
to different parts of the wonderful machine. In like mauner as Mr. Bab- 
bage makes use of multiplied combinations of the digits—the primary 
elements of arithmetical culculation—so in the Book-making Machine, 
there is a compartment which contains a series of alphabets and stops to 
be used in the formation of small connecting words of little moment 
Occasiousily a whole line is turned out in that way, and generally comes 
out, no doubt, on account of the unsettled state of the machinery, very 
like a nonsense line. But the alphabetical compartment is evidently a 
very aaimportant part of the machine, and is probably entirely apart 
from that other compartment which we have named the great cauldron. 
Into that is “thrown,” as Shakspeare expresses it, not alphabets, nor 
sentences, but, books—the best that can be tound. Ou an occasion, for 
example, relating to the history of the English Reformation, Hallam, 
Hume, Lingard, Southey, Butler and other authors of similar calibre 
would be the writers selected. Into the “‘charmed pot” they would go— 
but not the whole ofthem. No. Before reaching the eauldrou the wri- 
tings of the chosen authors pass through a cutting process, and, occasion- 
ally also through a transposing machine, the effects of which latter are often 
marvellous—quite like legerdemain. Thus, true to Shakspeare, the in- 
gredients of the cauldron are all choice and racy fragments,— 





“ Southey’s fork, and Lingard’s sting, 
Leg of Hume, and Hallam’s wing.” 


After the alphabetical compartment has been primed, and the cauldron 
duly supplied, some internal processs ensues. Whether it is in the nature 
of digestion, or of gestation 1s not certain. We trace the existence of a 
slimy, paste-like substance, rather analogous, it may be, to gastric juice, 
but this part of the process may be more readily conjectured than made 
out. Whatever it be, some proceeding or operation takes place which 
ultimately terminates in the production of a bouk,—and we are quite 
positive that the book before us has been brought into the worid in that 
manner. 

But to the proof. We have long suspected the existence of a Book - 
making Machine, and will explain to our readers in what manner the 
invention was first suggested toour minds. In the year 1838 a book was 
published under the title of *‘ The Rise and Progress of the English Con- 
stitution ; the Treatire of J. L. De Lolme, LL.D., with an historical aud 
legal Introduction and Notes, by A J. Stephens, M.A., F.R.S., Barrister- 
at-Law.”’ The history of the Rise and Progress of the English Constitu- 
tion is a learved treatise feunded on the very best authoriues. In many 
places it is evidently the resuit of great study and research, which are 
attested by the boundless profusion with which the author cites authori- 
ties. Tbe most recondite materials f r English history are familiar to him. 
He writes on the most diffcult questious ex cathedra, with the air of a 
maste:. He fortities his opinions with an array of reterences which looks 
as if he had devoted a liletime to the study of his subject, It is neces- 
sary that we should make this point plain to our readers, and we will 
therefore lay before them a few extracts which will show them exactly 
what we mean. We beg them to keep in mind for the present that what 
we have to say at some length on this edition of De Lolme is necessary, 
as they wiilsee in the sequel, for a foundation to our remarks against this 
edition of “ The Book of Common Prayer.” 


After acolumn and a half of quotations showing the prodigious dis- 
play of research n the part of the author, the reviewer proceeds, in re- 
ference to one particular portion of the “ Rise and Progress.” 


We analyzed it;—the following is the result in seventeen pages, 
throughout the whole of which there is notone sentence of avowed quo- 
tation, what is equal to one page is cobbled up out of cuttings from Hume, 
one from Lingard, half a page from Henry, one from the Edinburgh Re- 
view, ten anda balf from the Peerage Report, and the poor remainder is 
jumbled together from sources which we bave not discovered. 

The uext twenty pages relate to the almost equaliy important period 
of Edward the First. In these, the proportion stands as follows. Be- 
tween page 82 and page 102 one page is derived from Blackstone, and is 
in part properly acknowledged, one page from Hume, and seventeen 
pages are composed of passages cut and shuffled together out of various 
parts of the Peerage Report. 

Curiosity then led us back to the passages on the Witenegemote and 
Domesday, which we have given above. No. | we found to have been 
cut out entire from Turner's “ History of the Anglo-Saxons.” If the 
reader’s sight be good he may, with some little trouble, discover at about 
the centre of the passage as we have printed it, a passing reference to 
Mr. Tarner’s work. At ‘hat place the whole of the passage—both what 
eee and what follows—will be found without the alteration of a 
word. 

No.2 we found to have been cut out from Ellis’s “ Introduction to 
Domesday.” lis altered in arrangement, the authorities being thrown 
into the text instead of being put at the bottom ofthe page But it is ex_ 
tracted, without the alteration of a word, from the work which is pleas 
antly referred to in the closing paragraph—“ Vide etiam, 1 Ellison Domes 
day, passim, 4.” 

As tw the collections of cited authorities we found that the practice 

adopted in the concoction of the book had been simply this; to cut out 
all the references quoted by the author as his authorities for the words 


extracted from him, and very frequently to gatker together any other au- 
thorities which the author might have quoted thereabouss. 
* 7 = 


When we began to think over these points and many others which it 
is impossible to notice within any reasonable space—when we considered 
the comprehensive and altogether unacknowledged use which had been 
made of other men’s labours and research, the extraction withouta word 
of thanks not only of passages here aud there which were the result of the 
hones: pains-taking inquiry of their authors, but of sentence after sentence, 
and even of page alter page, in the way we have mentioned from the “‘ Peer- 
age Report’’—when we considered the very uncommon mode of dealing 
with references, and went farther and found the whole book to have 
been manufactured in the same way, and to be in very truth one exten- 
sive “ borrow” of 487 pages, we confess we were sorely puzzled. We 
found this mighty piece of literary mosaic-work assigned on the title-page 
as if toa gentleman of learning and station. Could it be possible that 


| auy such person could have been the compiler of a work got together in 


a way so unlike the ordinary custom of \iterary labourers? Could all 
the cutting and shuffling of words and sentences, the droll alterations of 
the beginnings of paragraphs, all the mass of little subtleties now open 
before us, proceed from 1 person who knew the difference between meum 
and tuum, M.A.,F.R.S , Barricter-at-Law ? Impossible! It was a ques- 
tion not be asked. Or would it be contended that such a person would 
write such English as this ? 

“Every commodity which might serve, &c. * * were exempted from the 
new impositions—(p. 328). 

“ The slightest unprejudiced examination * * clearly establish an opposite 
bgpuherie~@. 6). 

“ A spirit of liberty cannever approve ofthat process * * as may be applied 
to destroy the best and most innocent—(p. 16@). 

“ The judicial bench is the only bulwark we possess ** * and as long as its 
independency and efficiency is secured, so long onl will the scales of justice be 
equally balanced and our constitutional rights unendangered.”’—(p. 281). 

Again we exclaimed to ourselves, ‘“ Impossible! There is something 

more here than appears upon the face of the book itself something out 
of the way—somethiug we have never met with before.” We were 
confounded and bewildered. We pondered the subject over and over 
again. At length we were rewarded. The truth suddenly flashed upon 
our minds. The title-page asserts,among many odd things, that the au- 
thor is a “ barrister-at-law !”” That cannot be true. There is proof in 
this book beyond the possibility of dispute, that no barrister-at-law could 
have had anything to do with it. Lt is as follows :—At p. 80, reference is 
made to a certain statute. The passage is extracted in the usual way 
from Henry, who gave as his authority, ** Statutes, vol. I., p. 35.” Now, 
it would seem that this reference was not liked. Ifthe author had been 
a barrister of auy kind—a barrister-at-law or a barrister-not-at-law (if there 
be any such person )—be would, of course, have rectified the irregular 
reference atonce. [t was not rectitied, but it was altered thus—“ Vide 
Statutes passim !"" which means we suppose, ‘ Look through the Statutes 
till you tind it.” This might be well enough for a pert lad employed to 
feed a machine, but would any barrister have so written? Impossible. 
If then the author was clearly not a barrister—if the book was got up 
in a way and exhibited a degree of attainment, or want of attainment, 
incompatible with the academical and in other ways honourable position 
assigned to the supposed author, what was the inference? Incontesta- 
bly that the name upon the title-page was mere moonshine—that there 
was no such person in rerum naturd as the A. J. Stephens of the title-page 
—ibat that name was a mere fiction—the name of some brother-in-law of 
John Nokes or Tom Styles. Twat step once gained, proofs of the actual 
mode of concoction flowed in upon us from every side. In one place 
the cutting-machine had stopped short in the midst of a senteace where 
no human author would have dreamt of inserting even acomma. For 
example, in our No. 2, Ellis wrote :— 

“ Barou Maseres in the notes to his ‘Excerpta ex Orderico Vitali,’ p. 259—||— 
represents the survey to have been begun in the fourth orjfifth year of the Con. 
queror’s reign—-hat is, as early as 1071; but without even the shadow of an au- 
thority.”’ 

The mark || denotes the place where the clipping-machine, being ar- 
rested in its progress, ceased to act. An unexceptionable passage was 
converted into one entirely without meaning. Nothing but a machine 
would have leftit in such condition. Ada irretragable testimony was thus 
atforded to the description of machinery by which the book had been 
produced. 

The review then exposes the pilferings, trenspositions, &c., in the 
work immediately under its notice, and observes, 

In like manner we traced, in innumerable parts of the book, the opera- 
tion of the transposing machine. We saw the action of the alphabetical 
compartment in the slip-slop words and sentences by which the cauldron- 
week was bound together; and the cauldron itself affurded the only satisfac- 
tory explanation of the way in which Hume became dovetailed into Henr 
—Lingard stood vis-a-vis to Hallam—Svuthey paired off with Butterosami 
the Report on the Peerage formed a kind of chequer-work with the 
Edinburgh Review. These were the conclusions at which we arrived ten 
years ago. We were at that time confident in our own minds; but the 
proof was not altogether of a kind which could be urged home upon 
sceptical persons. We therefore held our peaca, and awaited the appear- 
ance of some other production of the great invention. We bave not wait- 
ed in vain. Ecce iterum ! Ecce iterum! Here we have the long desir- 
ed completion of the evidence of the existence of the Book-making 
Machine. 
The conclusion of this powerful article, which scholars will undoubted- 
ly peruse at length, runs thus: 


Ifour readers wiil bear in mind the manner in which the “ Rise and 
Progress’ was manufactured—what a glorious kind of patchwork we 
have proved it to be,—and will now fancy a large piece of that patch- 
work picked to picees, and then sewn together again in a new form, 
with the addition of a few cuttings, they will have an exact idea both of 
the originality and the mode of manutacture of this Introduction. As 
to whether the book, or the Latroduction, got up by this kind of literary 
sempstership is good or bad, we must decline expressing any opinion. 
We are overwheimed by a feeling of admiration at the cleverness of the 
invention, aud cannot think of anything else. 

We trustour readers will agree wilh us that we have proved our point. 
We have established the existence of a Book making Machine beyond all 
possibility of question. Only one thing remains to be glanced at. We 
do not know the fact, but we have been told, that there really is an 
actual living person whose nume agrees with that placed upon the title- 
pages of the bouks we have commented upon. Ofcourse that makes no 
kiud of difference to our argument. People may put any name they 
like upon a title-page or upon a quack mediciue. The manufacturers 
of these books may have chanced to hit upon the name of an actual 
person; but if they have, that circumstance does not at all prove that 
he had any hand in the getting up ef the books, or that they are not the 
genuine produce of the Machine. If there is any such person, we are 
really very sorry for the gentleman, and beg that no one will suppose that 
we mean to attribute these books to him. Heaven forbid! The things 
which we have detailed are evidences of tLe perfection of cleverness in 
a machine; but they might possibly be thought to be evidences of the 
perfection of eomething elso ina living author. No, no! No one can read 
what we have written without seeing clearly that the name on the title- 
pages is that of amere nouentity, and that the books themselves are the 
proofs and evidence, the unquestionable glories and triumphs, of Tue 
Book-MaKinG MAcHInE. 


THE MODERN AMAZONS. 


Rome, October, 4th 1849. 

We have bad another attempt at revolution in Rome, but it has been 
put down, by what I may weil call the gallantry of the French army. 
The quarter where the attempt was made has hitherto been most pacific, 
but the spirit of resistance to authority has been engrafted on all classes, 
by the late republic, and one must not be surprised to hear that in the 
Eternal City the very lambs have been turned into lions. To explain 
this affair in a proper manner, I must state that the immense hospital of 
San Spirito, which is perhaps the most richly endowed public ciaritable 
establishment in the world, has attached to it a foundling institution, in 
which the stray gifts of love, poverty, or crime, have been atall times re- 
ceived, and no questions asked. A cradle, turning on a pivot, was open 
® ery night, and the female child of sin or sorrow deposited there was, 
ona bell being rung, duly taken care of, provided with a nurse, and 
brought up iu a Christianlike manner. Large funds were at the dis 
posal of the institution, so much so, that not only were all the expenses 
attending the rearing and educating these deserted creatures paid, but a 
certala sum was given to each as a dewry in case of marriage, and, asI 
am told, the bachelor peasantry of the vicinity of Rome have in numer- 
ous instances abandoued their village loves, and selected a good-looking 
maiden, with a comfortable share of scudi, from the many here offered 
to theircheice. There were various advantages attending this operation; 
the wife could never insult the husband by pretensions of superior birth, 








aud all the plague of mothers in-law and sisters-in-law was for ever pro- 


vided equine’. From time out of mind this hospital has been superin- 


tended by French Sisters of Charity, being nuns, and under their holy 
care it was managed admirably; but when the republic prevailed, the 
French nuns were expelled, and, the principle of self-government being 
proclaimed there as well as at the Capitol, the foundlings undertook to 
govern themselves, and to eat up the revenues in a manner much more 
satisfactory to human nature than that which the rigid rules of the Sisters 
of Charity permitted. When the republic was put down, and the Apos- 
tolic Triamvirate established in the Quirinal, .he Foundling Hospital and 
its ay funds were not forgotten, and an order was at once given to re- 
store the ancient system, and to place a certain number of Sisters of 
 Charity—some being French, and the rest Italians, at the head of the 
institution. 

The day before yesterday was appointed for the installation of these 
ladies; but, in the meantime, the fohabitants of the hospital settled it 
otherwise; and, as there are no less than from 600 to 700 great and small 
orphans, of ail ages and of all sizes, on hand, it was determined by them 
that the reidtroduction of the old regime should be resisted vi et armis ; 
that is to say, with tongues, nails, tongs, poker, shovel, and brickbats. The 
messengers of love from the Quirinal were sent back in the most insult. 
ing manner; and when it was hinted that force would be resorted to, the 
heads of txe republic raised a cry uf war, the doors were strongly bar- 
red, and, provisions for a fortnight’s siege having been secured, the red 
flag was literally hvisted, and no surrender was proclaimed. A provi- 
sional Government was organized, and the young and active mounted on 
the roof, wrenched out the stanchions and iron bars from all the windows, 
and stripping the adjoining building of its tiles, stood womanfally on the 
detence. In vain euvoys of peace presented themselves—in vain offers 
of a “ transaction” were made; the blood of the daughters of unknown 
mothers was up, and an iron crowbar or a tile hurled at the head of the 
Papal deputy was the answer. Only imagine, fair Maidens of England, 
600 or 700 of your Italian sisters in open rebellion against the laws; and 
judge what might be done by them iv the energy of their despair. You 
have tongues—so have the Roman ladies. You have nails at your fingers’ 
ends—so have the children of Cornelia. You can scream, kick, and squall 
—so can these models of a classic race. Proud. no doubt, would many 
an ancient Briton be of your valour and love of justice, if your anger 
were once aroused ; re so, no doubt, would the fathers of these hero- 
ines feel, it we only knew who the gentlemen were. Bat history on that 
head must be for ever silent, and even the actions of these champions of 
self-government would remain unkuown if The Times bad not sent “its 
own’”’ to the scene of action, and opened its eternal pages to the only ac- 
count ever to be published of this extraordinary event. Tho Apostolic 
Triumvirate, baffled in all its attempts to bring to reason the refractory 
garrison, called on the French military authorities to assist them, and as 
the compact of the Holy Alliance cannot be evaded or refused, a regi- 
ment of infantry was formed into column of attack, and directed against 
the convent. To the honour of the colonel commansing, he disarmed all 
his men with the exception of 25, who were to be employed in keeping 
off the crowd, and in overawiug the male population out of doors, should 
it venture to interfere; and thus the column advanced, with no other 
arms than those which nature gave, and, after having invested the place, 
summoned the garrison to surrender. The garrison replied by a shout 
of defiance, and every maiden standing on the house-top, prepared to 
hurl down the brickbat, tile, or iron bar with which she was provided ; 
but the Commander-in-Chief warned them of the fatal consequences if a 
single man was hurt. and the uplifted weapon was never launched. 

It was a fine sight to see so many Amazons, hair disheve lled, dress 
disordered, with classic arms upraised, poising some deadly weapon, and 
glorious to hear their screams of rage and storm of imprecations when 
the order was given not to fire (for * tire’ read “ fling.’’) A parley then 
took place, but no terms would be listened to, aad the elderly ladies 
declared they would set fire to the hospital rather than yield. The 
French authorities were at their wits’ euds—their position was becoming 
ridiculous—as the crowd began to laugh. So that, after another sum- 
mons, which shared the fate of all the rest, was given, a battering-ram 
was levelled against the gates, and in a moment the column of attack 
made a lodgement within the walls. The crash of the broken door was 
unswered by a scream of rage and terror from the roof, and quick as 
thought the outer defences were abandoned, and the whole troop of fu- 
ries came rushing down the stairs, imprecating every imaginable curse 
on the French army and nation, and threatening to scratch out the eyes of 
the soldiers who came within their reach. The vocabulary of bad lan- 
guage is abundant at Rome, and, considering the religious education these 
ladies had received, it was wonderful how they came possessed of so 
large a purtion of it; bat every possible word that could be applied was 
made use of, and oaths and curses fell like hail. Fancy some hundred 
furies let loose from Hell, and you have an idea of the picture that pre- 
sented itself—hair streaming—dress torn—the person exposed—and eve- 
ry restraint of decorum laid aside ; and then imagine that mass of living 
rage screaming and bellowing imprecations, and you may have 4 notion 
of what was géing on. Every now and then a rush was made by the 
leading files, and an array of nails exhibited, but the French commander 
swore that every woman who used her hands should have her arm bro- 
ken in twain, and this threat, which of course would not have been car- 
ried into execution, alarmed the Amazons so much that no act of violence 
took place, and the tongue did all the execution. The most violent hur- 
ricane will exhaust itself, and so will woman's rage, and so some of the 
fair creatures having dissolved in tears; others having taken to hysterics, 
whilst a few ran to their cells, abandoning themselves to despair, authori- 
ty regained its influence and by dogrees the revolt was put down. How 
this result was obtained is stilla mystery to me—some say the ladies 
gave way—others that the men were subdued. 





Tue New Law or Bankrurtcy.—Yesterday the uew Act, 12 and 13 
Vict. cap. 116, to amend and consolidate the laws relating to bankrupts, 
came into operation. The Act contains 278 sections, and a number of 
schedules, containing a variety of forms. It may be regarded as a step 
towards the codification of general laws. Fiats are now abolished, and 
proceedings are to be commenced by “ petition.”” Instead of 301. iu fees 
at the commencement of a case, 10/. is to be paid in stamp duty. Hence- 
forth no trader can pass on his own petition, unless be has a clear estate 
of five shillings in the pound for his creditors. There are some stringent 
provisions as to the conduct of traders both before and after their bank- 
ruptcy. Nine offences are specifically mentioned, such as concealing or 
altering books, making away with property, vexatiously incurring 
law expenses, or omitting to keep proper accounts. An appeal is giv- 
en to one of the Vice-Chancellors in matters of bankruptcy, espe- 
cially with reference to the allowance, suspension, or refusal of a certiti- 
cate. There are also provisions fur arrangements of a private character 
under deeds, and the majority of creditors are to bind the minority. The 
new rules to regulate the practice of the courts are expected to be short- 
ly issued. His Honour Vice-Chancellor Knight Bruce will be the Appe!- 
lant Judgei n Bankruptcy.—London paper, Oct. 17. 





Supposep Case or Catatersy.—A most extraordinary instance, as 
connected with the present visitation of cholera, has just occurred here, 
and which, however the investigation to be instituted may ultimately end, 
cannot fail of proving of the greatest interest to scientific men and the 
public generally. On Fri€ay morning, at half-past 9 o’clock, Mr. Byron 
Blythe, residing at Orchard-street, in this city, son of a gentleman of in- 
dependent property, residing at London, and nephew of Mr. Blythe, of 
the firm of Blythe and Green, the celebrated shipowners, of London, 
was apparently taken with cholera, and the disease, in spite of medical 
aid, soon assumed a most alarming appearance, and, notwithstanding the 
unremitting attentions of Dr. Green, Dr Wallis, and Mr. Kelson, he gra- 
dually sank, and about half-past 2 o'clock on Saturday morning It was 
supposed that he had expired. When Dr. Green left him late on Friday 
night he considered that there were exhibited evident symptoms of his 
rallying. and at the early hour of 6 o’clock on Saturday morning he got 
up tor the purpose of visiting him. On bis way he was met by a person 
who told him that Mr. Blythe was dead, but that if he wished he could 
see the body. Dr. Green was rather surprised at the suddenness of the 
occurrence, and on examining the body he found that it was still warm. 
He, however, at the time did not think much of this, and gave a certifi- 
cate that the supposed deceased had died from the effect of malignant 
cholera. He added that he would call on the following morning. He 
did so, and found that in the interim the bedy had been screwed down, 
but as the carpenter was present be insisted upon having him unscrewed. 
The body was covered with sawdust, on the removal of which there 
were no traces of decomposition, and it was still warm. Dr. Green ac- 
cordingly ordered that the body should not be interred till he had again 
seen it, and he proceeded to Dr. Wallis and Mr. Kelson, and informed 
them of the circumstances of the case. All the medical gentlemen again 
saw the body at 9 o’clock on Sunday morning, and appointed another 
meeting for i2 o'clock, in the meantime directing that the funeral should 
not take place. At that time they were accompanied by Dr. Gillow, 0: 
Clifton, and Mr. James Ford, merchant, of this city, with whom the de- 
ceased had been placed for instruction. Mr. Gore, the celebrated galvi..- 
ist, was likewise present. The body was stil] warm, and they according- 
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to make some experiments upon it. They first injected the 

p Frome wich warm salt and water, bat without produciog any effect. en | 
then subjected the body to powerful galvanic shocks, which had the el- 
fect of changing the colour and rendering the hands more supple. It like- 
wise uced a frothing at the mouth, but there were no other percep 
tible sigas of life. The body was then ordered to be laid out in the usual 
manner, out of a coffin, and without any sawdust or auything about it. 
After lying the whole of the night up to the hour at which I write (5 p. 
m.), this day (Monday), the extraordinary appearance of warmth still 
remains, and, contrary to the ordinary appearance of a body deceased of 
cholera, there are not as yet any — of decomposition. The body will 
be removed this evening to the Cholera Hospital, at St. Peter’s, when 
some further experiments will be instituted. It is a somewhat singular 
fact. that about a fortnight since, the deceased, if deceased he be, in con- 
versation with the landlord of his house said, “that if he should die of 
cholera he should like to be stabbed in theheart, so that he might be cer- 
tain not to be buried alive.” This case exhibits perhaps some of the 
most singular phenomena on record, and the results are looked forward to 
here with the highest interest. A special messenger was despatched to 
London to acquaint the relatives of Mr. Blythe with bis supposed death, 

and they have since arrived at Bristol.— T'imes' Corresp. Bristol, Oct. 15. 
Tue Resutt or THe Case.—All doubts as to the fate of the un- 
fortunate young man, Mr. Byron Blythe, of the strange condition of 
whose body accounts have already appeared in The Times, are now set 
at rest, decomposition having set in. To the surviving relatives it must 
be in the highest degree satisfactory to know, not only that the utmost 
medical skill of Bristol has been employed, if it were possible, to pre- 
serve the vital spark ; but that the grossly exaggerated and wholly un- 
founded rumours which have been industriously circulated here within 
the last few days ave untrue. The real facts of this most poner ayn” f 
case have been already detailed in The Times, and it only remains toadd, 
that by direction of the coroner, at the request of the friends of the de- 
ceased, an inquiry into the circumstances ot the case was commenced 
thisday at the Albion Tavern, Princes-street. No evidence was taken, 
but after the jury had viewed the body, the inquest was adjourned for 
some days. For the convenience of inspection, the body had been remo- 
ved to Lewis's stables, Middle-Avenue, Queen-Square, leading to Princes 
street, and on viewing the body, which was laid in a coffin dressed in the 
cerecloths, the head and face were found to exhibit signs of decomposi- 
tion ; the arms likewise were quite blue, ald the body presented traces 
of decomposition. The undertaker who was present, by the direction of 
the coroner, ripped up the cerecioths, so that the arms might be distinct- 
ly visible. The body will be interred to day inthe cemetery. As some 
valuable medical testimony will be adduced at the 92 papa inquest, 
it would be premature to enter into any explanation of the causes of the 
somewhat singular phenomena which have been exhibited in this case. 

It is stated that a pos! mortem examination will be made by four medical 

gentlemen prior to the interment.—Zid, Oct. 17. 

Tue Pacua or Ecyrt’s Cuattence.—The challenge lately made by 
the Pacha of Egypt is likely to be accepted, on the adoption of certain 
stipulations proposed by the Turf Club, who it would appear, are desir- 
ous of making the stakes £15,000 aside instead of £10,000. Whatever 
may be the performance of our horses in Africa, it is an undeniable fact 
that hitherto Arabian nags have accomplished but little in this country, 
though some of the finest blood have been introduced. One gentleman 
Mr. Hatchins, of Greecane Cestle, county Clare, about eight years since, 
carried his enthusiasm so far as to travel in the wilds of ‘* Mahomet’s 
land ’ to purchase half adozen of the best young horses he could find. 





He bought more than that number, but ou reaching Alexandria, en rou/e 


for Eugiand, he was seized with fever and died. Mr. Watts, of the Cur- 
ragh, Kildare, formerly of Northamptonshire, also introduced some spe- 
cimeus of the Arab blood into Great Britain, as have several other gen- 
temen, but not with any success’ A noble lord, and one of the leading 
members of the ‘ ring” have already, it is ssid, agreed to advance half 
of the stakes in the Leviathan match.— Globe 





MarriaGe iN Hiew Lire.—On the 17th ult,, at Godmersham, Kent, by 
the Rev. William Knight, rector of Steventon, Hants, the Earl of Win- 
chilsea and Nottingham was married to Fanny Margaretta, eldest daugh- 
ter of Edward Royd Rice, of Dane-court, Kent, Esq., M.P., and grana- 
daughter of Edward Kuight, of Godmersham-park, Kent, Esq. The no- 
ble Earl is noted fo® his high Church and Protectionist policy, and occa- 
sioned some talk a few years since by fighting a due) with the Duke of 
Wellington, though at that time a leading member of several religious 
institutions. He is in his59th year, and is now married for the third time. 
His secoud wife was a celebrated beauty, a daughter of the late Right 
Honourable Sir C. Bigot, G.C.B , and one of the Maids of Honour to 
Queen Adelaide. 

Corton From Port Natat.—Mr. H. Fleming, the secretary of the Man- 
chester Commercial Association, has, since our last, received a consign- 
ment of 37 bales of cotton from Port Natal. Samples were exhibited up- 
on the Exchange yesterday, and excited much ettention. Two of the 
pales were grown from, Sea Island cotton, and were of a very superior 
qua lity ; they sold at 13d. per lb. Four of the bales appeared to have 
been grown from New Orleans seed, and, though not of quite so good a 
staple as New-Orleans cotton usually is, it is of beautiful colour, and is 
altogether of a very serviceable character. It is not yet sold, but is esti- 
mated to be worth 6d 1-4 per lb. The bulk of the cotton was that which 
isindigenous tothe country. Thestaple of this cotton is fully as long as 
that of New Orleans cotton, and is of good quality ; the drawback from 
the value of this cotton is its yellow colour. This, however, is not of 
much importance in the Nottingham trade, and the whole of this decrip- 
tion of cotton sold at 6d. per lb., we believe, for that market. Some part 
of it was considered to be worth 64d. to 6 3-4 d.— Manchester Guardian. 








Discovery or ACaveRN IN Wates —We have been favoured by a cor- 
respondent with the following interesting announcement, dated from 
Conway, October 12:—‘* Oa Wednesday, the miners at Llandno broke, 
in the course of their labours, into what appeared tobe an extensive ca- 
vern, the roof of which, being one mass of stalactite, reflected back their 
lights with dazzling splendour. On examination the cavera turued out 
to be an old work, probably Roman, the benches, stone hammers, Xc., 
used by that ancient people having been found eutire, together with many 
bones of mutton, which had been consumed by these primitive miners. 
The bones are to all appearance as fresh, though impregnated with cop- 
per, us they were when denuded of their Heshy covering, after remaining, 
as they must have done, nearly two thousand years in the bowels of the 
earth. The Cavernisabout forty yards loug, and must be a subject of 
great interest to those /ond of investigating the remains of bygoue ages,”’ 
—Liverpool Albion. 

Seasonep Woop.—The desiccated floor of the London Coal Exchange 
consists of upwards of 4,000 pieces of wood, of various kinds and qual- 
ities. The great feature of the affair is, that the whole of these pieces 
were, only a few months since, either in the tree in the growing state, 
or cut from wet logs, and were prepared for use in the coarse ot a few 
days, by their method of seasoning. The names of the woods thus intro- 
duced are black ebony, black oak, commonand red English oak, wains- 
cot, white holly, mahogany, American elm, red and white walnut, 
(French aud Englisi), aud mulberry. It is mentioned as a proof of the 
rapidity of this mode of seasoning, that the black ok is part of an old 
tree which was discovered and removed from the bed of the Tyne river 
about the latter end of last year. The mulberry wood, introduced as the 
blade of the dagger in the city shield, is no less than a piece of a tree 
which was planted by Peter the Great, when working in this country as 
ashipwright. The patentees state, that no one piece of the 4,000 occu- 
pied more than 10 or 12 days in seasoning.— The Builder. 








Paurers iv Enauanp axnp Wares.—A Parliamentary paper printed 
by order of the House of Commons, on the motion of Mr. Simeon, M.P. 
shows the number of parish paupers in receipt of relief on the Ist of 
July, 1848, in the varions unions of England and Wales. It hence ap- 
pears that the total number relieved in the workhouses amounted to 
97,128 (ot whom 94,649 in Eugland); and the total number of those re- 
sete out of doors to 763.266. The grand total number of paupers re- 
awe Ist of July, 1848, in England and Wales, is estimated at 
: PROCEEDINGS AGAinsr Lora Montes’ Bart.—Summonses have been 
issued aguiast the bail of the Countess of Landsteldt, Messrs. Davies, fa- 
ther and son, solicitors, Notting-Hill, the defendants beiug called upon to 
show cause why they should not pay over to the crown the snm of £500 
each, the amount of recognisances for the appeareance of Mrs. Heaid, 
Countess of Landsteldt, to answer a charge of bigamy. The proceed. 
Ings, it 1s understood, do not depend on the co-operation of the prosecuting 
parties, but take place as a matter of course, the receiver-general, Mr. 
Wray, requiring the money to be paid. [t is now generally understood 
that Mrs. Heald declines to stand the chance of a trial, and therefore. 
nothiug further can be done in the case as far as the charge of bigamy is 
concerned. It is said that the bail have received the amount for which 
they became responsible. ; 
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White to play and checkmate in four moves. 





SOLUTION TO PROBLEM NO. 53 


White, Black, 
1. Rtks R Q tks R 
2 QwQ Kt4 Q tks Q 
3. Kt tks Q AKRRPi 
4,.KRP:% QRPt1 


2 
5, Kt checkmates. 





To Corresronpents.—E. A. D. (Lexington.)}—Your communication was ‘received with 
pleasure. Neddy certainly made a great race; having disposed ofhim, however. and given 
the Turfmen aspecimen of your judgment in their line, we hope to hear shortly of your 
doings at the Chessboard. Talking of racing in the same breath with Chess playing, re- 
minds us forcibly ofthe way in which an old friend of ours, (Mr, R.) used to Queen a Pawn 
when a li'tle behind time. On such occasions, we have frequently observed him to effect that 
desirable object in three moves from the starting point; and once, when much pressed by an 
antagonist, whose visionary organs were somewhat defective, we were furtunate enough to 
wituess his accomplishment of the feat in two ; thus—for his first move heplayed “ Queen's 
Rook’s Puwn, three squares and a half,” (placing it in the 'ine of division between the two 
squares :) while his adversary was considering his move, my! friend quietiy “ adoubes” 
his prodigy of a Pawn one square further ; and on his turn to play again coming round jumps 
the Pawn to the eighth square of the board, and demands a Queen! The resignea air with 
which Mr, R's victim shortly afterwards commenced re-setting the pieces fora renewal of 
the uneqeal contest, was to us notthe least amusing part of the scene. 


~~ 


AppointmMeNTS.—The Lord High Commissioner of the L[onian Islands 
(now Sir Henry George Ward) has been nominated by Her Majesty a 
Knight Grand Cross of the Order of St. Michael and St. George. Mr. 
Thomas Edward Lytton, son of Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton, Bart., bas 
been appointed aa unpaid atéaché to the British Embassy at Washington, 
United States. —London Evening Paper 19th ult.—(We believe this to be 
an error. Sir E. B. L. hes bat one son, now seventeen years of age, whose 
Christian name is Edward Robert.— Ed. Aid.) 

DowninG StReET, OcTroser. 19TH.—John J. Mac Intosh, Esq. tobe Co- 
lonial Secretary and Prothonotary for the Turks and Caicos Islands. Wil- 
liam H M'Coy, Esq, to be Registrar and Secretary, Clerk of the Enrolments and 
Clerk of the Council; and Joseph Fadelle, Esq. to be Provost Marshal, for the 
island of Dominica. 

The Secretaryship to the Board of Ordnance, vacant by the death of Mr. R. 
Byham, is now a matter of great competition among certain men of rank and 
family connexions. Amongst the candidates whose names have reached us are 
Lord Clarence Paget and Major-General Fox, the Surveyor-General to the Ord- 
nance. The salary of the office is 1,400/. per annum.— London paper. 


Arniy. 

Wark-Orrice, Oct. 19.— 6th Regt of Drag Gds—Gent Cadet P Pinckney, from 
Ri! Mil Coll, to be Cor, by pur v Hawker, pro. 7th Drag Gds—Capt P S Thomp- 
son, from half-pay 7th Drag Gds,to be Capt. v Schonswar, dec. 4th Lt prags— 
J B Marshall, Gent, tobe Cor, by pur, v Mallet, pro. 6th Drags—Cor M Strin - 
ger to be Lt, by pur, v Royds, who ret ; G@ Wheatcroft, Gent, to be Cor, by pur, 





respecting the supposed mistake in passing sentence on Lieut. Graham 
aud Mr. Elliott, in the Royal navy. The imprisonment was distinctly 
laced, in the wording of the sentence, prior to the dismissal from her Ma- 
jesty’s service. —Ezeter Gazette. 


Tus Commanper-tn-Caigzr in THE East Inpigs.—We bear from the 
East Indies that the Gallant Commander-in-Chief Rear Admiral Sir F. 
Collier, C.B., has entirely lost the use of one of his arms by the stroke of 
paralysis he sustained at Hong-Konga few months since. He, however, 
persists in retaining his command, as he feels assured his mental faculties 
are unimpaired. The Gallant Admiral had changed his intention of visit- 
ing Bombay, where everything was prepared for his reception; he pre- 
fers wintering in one of the ports of China and was to leave Trincomalee 
very shortly for Hong Kong. Afilicted, and physically helpless, as he is, 
it is notatail probable that he will remain out ia so responsible a position 
as that of Commander-in Chief during his full period of service; and we 
should pot be atall surprised, therefore, to hear of his sudden retirement 
from active afloat duties, end his return to England.—U. S. Gazette 


Tae Mepac ror Ecypr.—The Lords of the Admiralty have, we hear, 
determined upon recommending that medals be issued to the survivors of 
the early service in Egypt, and that an official notice to that effeet will 
shortly appear 





OBITUARY.—Dkr. Copvestoys, BisHor oF LLANDAFF.—This learned and 
estimable Prelate, distinguished alike for his classical attainments, his episcopal 
ability, and his pre-eminently excellent private life, died on Sunday, (the 14th ult.,) 
aged 73. His Lordship was son of the Rev. John Bradford Copleston, Preben- 
dary of Exeter. and derived his descent from one of the oldest families in Eng- 
land. There isanold proverbial distich in Devon, allusive to the antiquity of the 
name :— 

Croker, Crewys, and Copleston, 
When the Conqueror came, were at home. 


His early education he followed under the paternal roof, with such success, that, 
at the age of 15, he was elected a scholar of Corpus Christi College, Oxford, and 
within three years gained the prize for Latin verse, which was then the only prize 
for which undergraduates could contend. In 1795 he became a Fellow of riel, 
in 1797 was . College Tutor, and in 1802 had the Professorship of Poetry 
conferred on him. The substance of the lectures he delivered while filling that 
chair, he subsequently published, under the title of “ Pralectiones Academice.’’ 
In 1814, Dr, Copleston succeeded Dr. Eveleigh as Provost of Oriel, and not very 
long after gave to the world his celebrated work on Predestination In 1826 he 
was presented to the Deanery of Chester; and, in the following year, became 
Bishop of Llandaff and Dean of St. Paul's. 

The 7'imes says, “‘ Although the late Bishop of Llandaff was a member of the 
Upper House for more than 20 years, he rarely addressed their Lordships, or was 
much known to the world in the transaction of public affairs. With the close of 
his career as the head of a college and an eminent member of the University of 
Oxford, it may be said that the eventful portion of his life in a great degree ter- 
minated. The discretion and sound judgment which he manifested in conducting 
the affairs of his see and the duties of his deanery left liule that was open to re. 
proach, while his unassuming and unostentatious spirit withdrew much from pub- 
lic observation that, if openly displayed, must have elicited more praise than or- 
dinarily falls to the lot even of those who fill the highest places in our established 
Church, Innoneof the duties of private life or of the se office was he in 
any respect deficient ; and if the next Bishop of Llandaff be fortunate enough to 
incur as little censure, and deserve as much approbation, as Dr. Copleston, he 
may indeed congratulate himself upon a successful and blameless career. 

The deceased Prelate was unmarried.” 

Deatu oF Mr. THEOBALD.—This gentleman died, on Monday last, (the 15th 
ult’), at his residence in Bedford lane, Stockwell, after an illness of about 10 days. 
There are few connected with the English turf to whomthe person and character 
of Mr. Theobald are unknown. His love of English sports, and particularly 
horseracing, his desire to improve the breed of the English racehorse, and his re - 
markable appearance, have always distinguished him amongst modern English 
sportsmen, ‘Though not so active in the betting-ring of late, Mr. Theobald 
has always evinced the greatest anxiety to improve deo booed of racehorses, and, 
with that object, he has been the owner of several of the best sires in Europe. 
Camel was his property for many years, and the progeny of that horse are consi- 
dered the purest blood inEngland. He was also the ownerof Baron, Muley Mo- 
loch, and several other horses distinguished for their performances. In his estab- 
lishment, as well as by his personal appearance, Mr. Theobald kept up good old 
English habits, and he was, without exception, as kind a master as ever existed. 
On each Christmas-day it was his invariable custom to let his servants invite as 
many friends as they thought proper, whom he would entertain with the best fare 
that his tradesmen and his wine and ale cellars could supply. His loss will be 
keenly felt by the poor of the neighbourhood, to whom he was always kind and 
vountiful. The deceased had attained his 85th year, and has left a large family of 
children and grandchildren to inherit his immense wealth, amounting, it is said, to 
upwards of £500,000, sterling —Giobe. 

On the 29th of July, at Peshawur, in the 20th year of his age, James Henry 
Haffey, Senior Ensign in H.M.’s 61st Regt. He had served throughout the whole 
of the late campaign in the Punjab, and was slightly wounded at Chillianwallah. 

He obtained his Lieutenancy, without purchase, two days before his death.— On 
the 16th ult., at Iver, Uxbridge, Edward Hawke Locker, Esq., late a Commission- 
er of Greenwich Hospita!, in the 73d year of his age—On the 13th ult., at 





vStringer. 9th Lt Drags—Lt O St. George Anson tobe Capt, by pur, v Brvt- 
Maj Campbell, who ret; Cor E D'Arcy Hunt to be Lt wl gt v Anson; A 
Hives, Gent, to be Cor, by pur v Ellis, pro. llth Lt Drag—J Inglis, Gent, to 
be Cor, by pur, v Wilson, who rets, 12th Lt Drags—J K Lennox, Gent, to be 
Cor, by pur, v Williams, pro. 1st Regtof Ft—E T St. Lawrence M’Guire, Gent, 
to be Ens,by pur, v Heathcote, who ret ; H H Smart, Gent, to be Ens, without pu.@ 

Bulkeley, app to 65th Ft. 2d Ft—J Thompson, Gent to be Ens, by pur, v Rus- 
sell, pro. Sth—RH Hardy, Gent, to be Sec Lt, by pur, v Dickson, pro. 19th— 
G R Beadon, Gent, to be Ens, by pur, v Ashworth, pro 26th—Staff Sur g of Sec 
Class A Ferguson, MD, tobe Surg, v Heise, who resigns. 27:h--The Hon L W 
C A F Cary to be Ens, by par, v sir J L Cotter, Bart, who ret. 30th—Ens W H 
Bennett, from 86th Ft, to be Ens, v Pocock, pro; W J Brook, Gent, to be Ens, by 
pur, v Ingle, who ret. 3ist—E Temple, Gent,to be Ens, by pur, v Brown, pro, 

33d—H A Thistlethwayte, Gent, to be Ens, by pur, v Corbett, pro. 34th—Ens 

JPeel to be Lt, by pur, v Street, who ret. 3 7th—Ens T Jackson to be Lt, with - 

out pur, v Blois, dec, Aug. 1. 40th—A A W Lea, Gent, to be Ens, by pur, v 
Bowdler, prom; F CHS Baddely, Gent,to be Ens, without pur, v Gardiner, 
pro. 44th—Gent Cadet H Bridges, from RI Mil College, to be Ens, by pur, v 
White, pro. 46th—J A Fane, Gent, to be Ens by pur,v Lennard, pro. 47th— 
G S Maxwell, Gent,1o be Ens, by pur. v Simmons, app to Sih Ft. 5S4th—C A 
Thomson, Gent.to be Ens, by pur, v Bayly, pro; E Le Pelley, Gent, to be Ens, 
without pur, v Kempe, app to6lst Ft. 55th—Ens A L Marsh, to be Lt, by pur, 
v Smith, who ret; J R Hume, Gent, to be Ens, by pur, v Marsh. 56th—W F 
Kerrick, Gent, to be Ens, by pur. v Conran, pro. 58th—Assist Surg A G Mont- 
gomery, from Staff, to be Assist-Surg, v Bannatine, pro on Staff. 60th—H Sem- 
ple, Gent, to be See Lt, by pur, v Brooke, pro. 67th—A H Dillon, Gent. to be 
Ens, by pur, v Jones,pro. 79th—J H Freme, Gent, tobe Ens, by pur, v Web 

ster, pro. 84th—Ens KS Barwell tobe Lt, by pur, v Garner who ret. 85th—F 
L Blosse, Gent, to be Ens, by pur, v Armstrong, app to 49th Ft. 86th Ft-—W 
Knipe, Gent, to be Ens, by pur, v Bennet, app to 30th. 93d—Ens A Young to be 
Lt, by pur, v Blair, who ret. 2d W I Regt—J M Gibbs, Esq, to be paymaster, 
v Robertson, dec. 3d W I Regt—R G Palmer, Gent, to be Ens, without pur, v 
Walsh, pro. 

HospitaL StarF.—Assist-Surg R Bannatine, from 58th Ft, to be Staff-Surg of 
Sec Class, v Ferguson, app to 26thFt; Acting Assist-Surg E J Franklyn, to be 
Ass.st Surg to the Forces, v Montgomery, app to 58th Ft, 

Brevet.—To be Lt-Cols in the Army—Majors H Wardof 48 Ft; E Vicars, 
of Rl Engs; C R Scott, on half-pay, Ri Statf Corps, Assist Qumr-Genl in Dublin; 
F Bardett, of 17th Lt Drags. 

To be Majors in the Army—Capt J W Collington, of RI Artillery ; Hon J W 
B Macdonald, on half-pay Unatt, Aide-de-Camp to Maj-Gen! his Rl Highness 
Prince George of Cambridge ; Hon St George G Foley, on the half pay Unatt, late 
Aide-de-Camp to Commander of the Forces in Ireland ; Lord Cosmo G Russell, of 
93d Ft ; G@ Bagot, of the 41st Ft; H F Ponsonby, of the Ist or Grenedier Regt 
of Ft Gds. 

MEMORANDUM.—The commissions of Capt R P Ireland and Lt W H Walsh, 
of 3d W I Regts, have been antedated to the 17th July, 1849. 


Navy. 


Promotions, Admiralty Oct. 10.—To be Capt, Comm R Harris—To be 
Comms, Lieuts S R Protheroe; EJ Bedford; O J Jones—To be Lieuts, 
Mr. L Breer, R H Burton, mates—To be Surg, Dr A Armstrong, Assis-Surg. 

Oct.19.--The following promotions, dated 18th October, 1849, have this da 
taken place, consequent on the death of Vice-Adm of the White, Matthew God- 
wiu :—Vice of Blue, Francis Temple, to be Vice of White—Rear of Red, Brian 
Hodgson to be Vice of Blue—Rear of White, J W Deans Dundas, C.B., to be 
Rear of Red—Rear of Blue W Fisher, to be Rear of White. 

Capt Hayes O'Grady, tobe Rear-Admiral of the Blue.—Captain John Harper 
C.B. has also been promoted to be a Retired Rear-Admiral, on the terms propos- 
ed in the London Gazette of the 1st September, 1846, without increase to his 


ay. 

Rear. Admiral Sir John Sinclair, it is reported, will succeed to the superintendt- 
ship of Devonport Dockyard. 

On Saturday, the 13(h ult., the Prince of Wales hoisted his standard for 
the first time, on the occasion of his Royal Highness, with the other 
juvenile members of the Royal Family, embarking at Cowesin the Roya! 
yacht Fuiry for Gosport unaccompanied by Her Majesty and Prince Albert, 
Lord Frederick Fitzclarence and staff received the Royal party in the 
Clarence-yard and conducted them to the trains. The guard of honour 
was furnished by the 77th Regiment, and commanded by Mojor Egerton. 
The worn-out colours of the regiment, on which was embroidered his 
plume, attracted the Prince of Wales’s notice, and were presented for his 
inspection. 

Lizut. Grauam anv Mr. Exciort.—We can, from undoubted authority. 
coutradict the statement which has been going the round of the papers 





Woodend, near Lymington, Haunts, Captain Hockings, R.N., aged 73.—At Kit- 
wells-park, Herts, George G. Tute, Lieut..Col. East Middlesex Militia, late Lieut.- 
Col. 3d Light Dragoons.—On the 8th ult., in the Cavalry Barracks, Brighton, 
Captain Henry Schonswar, of the 7th Dragoon Guards, aged 29.—At Edinburgh, 
of cholora, after afew hours’ illness, Lieut. Barttelot of H.M’s. 21st Regt. 





A NEW PAPER FOR THE NEW YEAR. 


‘FUE Subscriber, having met with public favour, (which he takes this occasion to acknow- 

ledge,) as fureign correspondent, coutributor, and editor, has now determined by the 
advice of friends, to work for himself, and carry into effect plans which have been long and 
carefully consider: d, for the estabiisiment of a journal in Boston, which will combine the 
ivading features of the best weeklies of the Old and New World, Early in December next 
he will commence the publication of mane 


THE AMERICAN SENTINEL, 
A GENERAL NEWSPAPER AND WEEKLY REVIEW. 


To appear once a week, printed with ciear new type on substantial white paper, with oc 
casional illustrations, and to be enriched with original articles, from contributors of merit, on 
Political Economy Science, History, Social Life, Philosophy, Biography, Foreign scenes. 
Antiquities, Mechanics, Diplomacy, the Military, E! Dorado, Table Talk, Finance, Travels, 
Agriculture, Literature, Popular Rights, Commerce, the Drama, the Fine Arts, Free Mason- 
ry. Romance and Reality, &c.&c. Xc. Its distinguishing features will be—L. Perfect Inde- 
pendence ; being influenced by no pariy organization and confident that whoever speake the 
truth outof a sound heart, will find an ecno in public opinion —II. Liberality of Sentiment ; 
combined with Manliness of Expression, on ali occasions—III. The regular employment of 
able Contributors both at home and «abroad, each one of whom wili have a se varate depart- 
ment under hischarge—1V. Freedom from Deceit ; by rejecting all quack-mediciue and other 
advertisements calculated to mislead the public. No book will be reviewed, until it has 
been read; no music recommended until ithas been heard; no invention eulogized until it 
has been examined, and noexhibition praised until it has been seen—nor can favour ever 
be purchased at as‘ated price per line—V. Purity of Style and Expression. While iljustrat- 
ing the present and the past, earnest endeavours wiil be made to edify and amuse and not 
to pander to vicious tastes by sear. hing into the world’s foulest corner for plague blotches, 
in orcerto profitby the loathsomeness of the exhibition—In general, the American Sentinel 
wil! bea high toned Register of passing events, ever ready to defend the honour and interests 
of the United States, and always on the qui vive for novelty, wit, and humour. For the first 
time in hislife the proprietor asks public support, pledging himself to give his paper that 
independent, high toned, and pocular charecter which the above outline promises—The 
price of the American Sentinel will be two dollars per annum, payable in advance—three 
copies in one envelope, five dollars. A liberal allowance willbemade to agents 


nov 10 BEN. PERLEY POORE. 





CLASSICAL TEXT BOOKS 
FOR COLLEGES AND HIGH SCHOOLS. 


LTHOUGH the great improvements in the Printing Art have done so much to add to 
<X the appearance of Books, aud also to diminish the cost, yet the price suil forms rather 
a serious item in the expenseof education. This is particularly the case in edi'ions of the 
Latin Classics, There is no want of excellence in many of these, but they are generally 
either so compreliensive or extended by annotations, that the price is an obstacle to those 
who, entertaning enlarged views of the advantages of education, have not means com- 
mensurate with their wishes. Itis, therefore, the intention of the Subscribers, to publish neat 
and correct editions of such detached portions of the ' lassic authors as are usually read in 
Schools and Colleges. This plan has been tried in England, and has been attended with 
marked success. 

To those who are obliged to study economy in education, these editions will be recom- 
mended by their cheapness, their accuracy, and their beivg limited in their extent to that 
whichis ebsoluiely necessary. 

‘To those, who either possess, or can afford to possess more expensive editions, these lit- 
tle copies will be afforded as a means of saving!the others from thatspeedy i jury or des- 
truction which befals books in the daily transit between home and scheol. They will be 
more portable and convenient, more fair and scholar-like inthe class-room—not open to the 
just and reasonable objection which Tutors make to editions so charged with notes, that they 
almost amount to a translation. 

The numbers of the series already published are :—1. Cornelius Nepos, 25 cts—2, Virgilii- 
Georgica 3 slections, 2 cts—3. Cicerode Amicitia, 15 cts—4 ————— de Senectute, 15 cts— 
5 Ovidii Fasti,3 books, 25 cts—6 Cesar de Bello Gallico, 4 books, 25 cts—7 Q. Curtius, 2 books 
Wects—8 Taciti Agricola, 12 1-2cts—9 Horatii Carnuna, W cts. 

THE CANADIAN GUIDE BOOK 

Containing an accurate description of the Province, the scenes of most interest worthy of a 
visit from the Tourist, the resources of the country, &c. In the Appendix very useful pa- 
pers will be found, such as the Mail routes, the Canadian Tariff, population returns, com- 
parison between the produce of the United States and Canada, &c, &c, and the volume is 
enriched by a large and beautifully executed Mar. by Jounston, engraver of the National 
Atles. ater E. Stavely, Esq..Civil Engincer, Quebec. Price $1. 

MontrReAL, ARMOUR & RAMSAY, 

New York, G. P. PUTNAM. 
Also to be had of all Booksellers throughout Canada. 


0.9 
nov 10—t 


CIRCUS—ASTOR PLACE. 
FIRST APPEARANCE IN AMERICA OF MR. W. F. WALLET, 
Tnecelebrated Euglish Jester and Clown, from Astley’s Royal Amphitheatre, London. 


N Monday Evening, Nov. 12, 1949, the performance will commence with a superb cava. 
cade of twelve Herses. Acts and Scenes in the Circle, by the most distinguished Ar- 





tists of Americaand Eurepe. For full particulars of which see bills. 
Boxes 25cents. Children half-price. Pit 121-2cents. An extra performance on Saturday 
e noy 10 


afternoon. 
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November 10 











BETHUNE'S ORATIONS AND DISCOURSES. 
PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 


Orations and Occasional Discourses, by George W. Bethune, D.D. 1 vol. 12mo. cloth, 
$1,25. 





CONTENTS. 
Genius—Addrges before the ety | Societies of Union College. 1837. 
True Glory at the Death of Stephen Van : = ‘ 
Leisure, iis Uses and Abuses; Lecture before the New York Mercantile Library Asso- 
ciation, 1%39. 


The Age icles :—Lecture before the Athenian Institute of Philadelphia, 1259. 
Oration Ae ey oy Societies of the Universities of Pennsylvania, 18 40. : ; 
The Prospects of Art in United States:—Address before the Artists’ Fund Society o' 
Philadelphia, 1540, ; 
the Death of Wm H. Harrison, 1941. - ; 
Set ofthe Pulpit. Oration before the Porter Rhetorical Society of the An- 
al Seminary, 1841. i j 
one Duties? Er Educated Slen—Oration before the Literary Societies of Dickenson College, 
$42, 


The Duty of a Patriot—with allusions to the Life and Death of Andrew Jackson, July, 


1845. 4 P 5 
A Plea for Study—Oration before the Literary Societies of Yale College. ~ Beta Kappa 


The Claims of our Country upon its Literary Men—Oration before 
Society of Harvard University, 1849. 


nov 10 GEORGE P. PUTNAM, Publisher, 155 Broadway. 


INTERNATIONAL ART-UNION. : 
FREE GALLERY, 557 1-2 BROADWAY. 


HE NEW GALLERY OF THE INTERNATIONAL ART-UNION, containing all the 
pictures recently arrived from Europe, including those presented to the Institation by 
the French Republic,is now open. Catalogue 6 1-4 cents. 

GOUPIL, VIBERT & CO., Managers. 





nov3—ét 


THE DUSSELDORF ACADEMY OF FINE ARTS. 


HE EXHIBITION of Paintings by Artists of the above School at the room over the 
TE of the Church of Divine Gnity, Broadway, between Spring and Prince streets, 
will remain open until further notice, from 18 o'clock, a. M. until 10 o’clock P. M. Admis 
sion 2% cents. Season tickets 50 cents. Catalogues 12 1-2 cents. Aug 25—6t 


MUSICAL NOTICE—PIANO FORTES. 


iRS. BOARDMAN & GRAY, of Albany, Piano Forte manufacturers and inventor 

“et “Dolce Campana” attachment, for Which they have received Letters Patent for 

England and the Vnited S.ates, beg to announce, that for the accommodation of ladies and 

nulemen who feel desirous of listening to the delicious tones which can be produced by 

is attachment to the Piano Forte, one of their instruments can be seen at Jollie’s 
Music Store,300 Broadway, besides the one at the Fair of the American snethate. sf 














REMOVAL, 
D& BEALES has removed to No. 26 East Fourteenth street, four doors West of Union 
Square. oct 6 





ARTIFICIAL EYES OF AN IMPROVED MAKE. 


R. WHEELER, OCULIST, 28 Barclay Street, New York, has received from the mos 
D! eleb rated toms of Parisian Art, in Parie, a magnificent assortment of Improved Artyi- 
dul Eyes. These Eyes possess, artificially, all the attributes in appearance of the natural 
organ. They will be supplied or inserted on reasonable terms. Office hours from 9AM. 
o Bclock.P. M. oct 6—lm 





NEW YORK SOCIETY LIBRARY, 
5346 and 348 Broadway. 
LATE ADDITIONS. 


Nuttall’s North American Sylva, 8 vols, 8vo. 
Gray’s Genera of the Plants of U. S., Vol. 2d,8vo. 
Stevens’s History of Georgia,| vol. 8vo. 
Virginia Historical Collections,1 vol.8vo. 
New Vork do do vol. 2d, new series. 
Dr. Stone’s Life of Dr Milnor. 1 vol. 8vo. 
Memoirs of Buckminster, 1 vol. 12mo. 
Irving’s Goldsmith, | vol. 12mo. 
Street's Frontenac, 1 vol. 12mo. 
Emerson’s Nature, Addresses, &c., 1 vol. 12mo. 
Hersche!’s New Astronomy, | vol. 8vo. 
Thomas’s Architecture, 1 vol. 8vo, 

Witb many others. 


REMOVAL NOTICE TO THE PUBLIC. 


R. WHEELER, OCULIST, New York, respectfully apprises his numerous patients, 

and the public generally, that he has removed his Office and Residence to 28 Barclay 
street, where he may be consulted as usual on Ophthalmia, Surgical cases, and Diseases of 
he Eye. Office hours from9 A. M, to 3 o'clock, ¥. M. oct 6—1m 


oct 13 








BURR'S MOVING MIRROR : 
THE ST. LAWRENCE FROM BUFFALO TO THE GULF, 


Giving correct views taken on the spot, of the following remarkable scenes and 
places, together with all intermediate localities of interest—Buffalo, Niagara Falls, To- 
ronto, Kingston, the Thousand Isles, the Rapids of the St. Lawrence, Montreal, Quebec. 
Montmorenci, and the magnificent scenery of the Saguenay River. This elaborate repre- 
sentation of the great border line between the United States and Canada is exhibited as a 
moving painting. For full description see small bills and descriptive pamphlet. One o 
. Gilbert & Co,’s splendid Molian attachment Pianos has been purchased expressly to ac- 
company the exhibition, which is explained by a competent person. 

Doors open at7, The picture will commence moving at7 1-2 o'clock. Tickets 25 cents; 
children half-price. Minerva Rooms, 406 Broadway. sept 22 





J. H. JENKINS. 


GILDER AND FRAME MAKER, 





my 196m 85 BLEEKER STREET. 
Cc. W. JENKINS, 

PORTRAIT PAINTER, 
my19—6m 8 BLEEKER STREET. 





my iz—ly 





very elegant collection he has 
hislong experience in the first 
of the finest qualities in tone, t 
ments as fit thom 

descriptions can 


HARPS. 


EDWIN FERGUSON, 
PURCHASING, COMMISSION, AND FORWARDING MERCHANT, 
8 CAMP STREET, NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


for sale, comprising every aS styleand 
e 


establishments in Europe, he is 


ouch, and 


Orders for 


F. BROWNE & CO., Makers and Importers of Grand, Semi Grand, and Six Octave 
* Double Action Harps. Warerooms 295 Broadway. 
J. F. BROWNE would call the attention ofadwmirers of this beautifulinstrument, to the 


finish. From 


to produce instruments 
perfect mechanism, together with such improve- 

ularly for extremes of climate, in thiscountry. A list of prices and 
received per mail. Harps repaired, strings, &c. 
by the first authors, received on the arrival of the steamships. 
be given and received, if not on hand, by the next arrival. 


Music fur the Harp 


any piece can 


June 16—6m 





The Live 


june 16—Sm 


LIVERPOOL AND LONDON 
FIRE AND LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


CAPITAL $10,000,000. 
Liability of the Proprietors Unlimited. 
yas COMPANY continues to insure against lossby FIRE. Apply to 





RED PELL, 


45 Merckants’ Exchange, corner of Wall and William. 


1 and London Life and Fire Insurance Company is well-knownto us, and 
is in our opinion entitled tu the bighest credit 


BROWN, BROTHERS & CO. 
DENNISTOUN, WOOD 


JAMES G KING & SONS. 
ALMER. 


JOHN J. P 


& CO. 








Physic 


Premiums may be paid 


His Ex. Hamilton Fish, Gov. of 


Henry Grinnell, Esq., 


Bankers, 


DIRECTORS. 


Septimus 


Seb; 


LIFE INSURANCE. 
BRITISH COMMERCIAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
NO. 35 CORNHILL, LONDON AND 65 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
ESTABLISHED Ir 1820, AND INCORPORATED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT. 
GAPITAL—£ 600,000 sterling, or $3 3,000,000, 
Trustees.—John Cattley, Esq., John Cox, Esq., Sebastian G. Martinez. 


G. Martinez, Esq. 


George Wentheheet M.D 


George 


Referees in New York. 


State of N. Y. 


Stephen Whitney, Esq., 
Samual Wetmore, Esq., 


Anthony B: 
James & 


John H. Hicks, Esq. 


allatin, 
J. Phillips Phoenix, 
John Cryder, Eaq., 


Managing Director, Ebenezer Fernie, Eaq. 


wey, M. b. 

esers. Glyn, Halifax, Mills & Co. 

On Insurance for the whole of Life, one half the premium loaned (if desired) for the first 

@even years, at5 per cent. interest, without nove, or deposit of po 

as & permanent loan, at the option of the insurer. 
either quarterly, half yearly, or annually. 

No extra charge for sea risk to Europe. 


wae, Esq., H. B. 
8q. 
eq, 


New York Medical Examiners: 
JOHN C. CHEESEMAN, Eszq., M. D., 473 Broadway, 
F. U. JOHNSTON, Ksq., M. D., 752 Broadway. 
Standing Counsel........seseesesseveces. coveseeeestion. Willis Hall. 
SOCIO‘... .00.ceceereeecececesccecessecececeeeeees Albert Gallatin, Jun. 
Actuary for the Southern States, resident at New Orleans, JOHN WINTHROP, E 


astian 
Archibald Fred. Paxton, Esq. 


cy. then to be paid, or 


M. Consul. 


sq., 
16 Exchange Place, N oO. 


General Agent for the United States, FREDERICK SALMONSON, 65 Wall street, 


New York. 


€e" CacirorNia AND SPECIAL RISKS OF ALL KINDS TAKEN AT A COMMENSURATE PRE- 
MIUM. m 10 








MR. HERBERT'S NEW PISCATORIAL WORE 
IS NOW READY. 

f ’§ FISH AND FISHING of the United States and British Pro- 
F — of sees elaborate Engravings drawn from Life, by the Author 7 
HENRY WILLIAM HERBERT, Author of “ Field Sports of the United States, ete., My 

Shooting Box,” “ The Deerstalkers,” “ Cromwell,” “The Roman Traitor,” etc., etc. 
Mr. Herbert has spared no pains of time or research to render this ‘‘ Complete Angler's 
the text-book on Fish and Fishing in the New World; it embraces everything of the new- 
eat and most approved methods, means, and appliances for taking all the varieties of game 


i inni : i t i Bass, willoccupy a 
fishing, spinning and trolling for Pike, Salmon, Lake Trout, and Bass, wi 
wa Some of the ork, theese one the noblest and most scientific forms of begets 
science ; but the bait-fisher, the bottom-fisher, the deep-sea fisher, all will fiod oe ing in 
its pages to eatertain andinstruct: nor will the epicure be forgotten, as Frank nd 
considers it a part ofthe Sportsman’s art, not only to — gume to bag or basket clever- 
ly, but to bring itto table eee | One Volume 8vo. rice $250. a Snead 
sept22 on STRINGER & TOWNSEND, Publishers, roadway. 





i iv imi pio ils desirous 
° N W. S. HOWS will receivea limited number of private pupils rou 
Bens tanekoes in the art of Public Speaking and Reading, upon the princi- 
i j his “ Practical Elocutionist.” 
Pik HOWS 4 also made un arrangement to take qhecge ofa few Family Classes, in 
is “S ian Reader” will be used as a text-boo R 
ag ot apply to Mr. Hows, at his residence, No. 5 Cottage Place, 3 doors south of 
Bisecker street. : 


NEW- YORK ART REPOSITORY AND GALLERY. 
WILLIAMS & STEVENS, 353 BROAD Wa y 


d Dealers in Fine Engravings, Oil Paintings, &c.,&c., English, French, 

—— =e constantly adding to their already full and choice stock of Engravings, 
&e., allthe new and important publications _as they appear in Europe; amongst which they 
take pleasure in calling attention to the subjoined : 

‘“ The Wood-Cutters,” a superb and spirited picture, engraved by Thomas Land- 
seer. 

** Sunshine of Love,’ from Brooks. 

Four very fine Farm-Yard Scenes, by Herring, representing ** Morning,’ ** Noon,” 
« Evening,” and ** Night.” 

In For It; “Patience ;” *‘ Maid of the Mill; *‘ The Blind Piper ;” 
“The Mountain Spring.’ 

“ Jenny Lind,” from a beautiful Daguerreotype. 

‘“‘The Dew-Drep,” and ** The Forget-Me-Not;” ‘*Spring of Life; 
*§ Fleur-De- Lis 5” 6 Judith Holding the Head of Holofernes,” painted by 
Horace Vernet: engraved by Jazet. 

“The Amazones,’ of the four parts of the world—America, Europe, Asia, and 
Africa. 

Just received, an etching of the splendid picture, by Landseer, The Flight of Deer. 

Subscriptions received for early impressions of the same; also for the last great achieve- 
ment of Paul Delaroche, 

‘*Napoleon at Fontainbleau” arrer THE Loss oF WATERLOO. 

A valuable collection of scarce proof impressions of French and English Fine Lire En- 

ry Se ent of exceedingly choice specimens of LONDON COLOURED PRINTS, 
finished expressly and solely for their house, in a style of exquisite beauty unequalled. 

W. & 8 haverecently made an important alteration in the arrangement of thcir store, 
which enables them to offer for ale, under the decidedly advantageous circumstances of su- 
perior light and position, many Choice Gems of Modern and some of Ancient production, 
which they respectfully invite persons of taste to call and examine. 

Just published, NEW YORK—its lower section; or East, South, and West, from St. 
Paul's Steeple. 

Frames of every description manufactured to order in the most approved and fashiona- 

le taste. sep22 








THE HIGH MEDICINAL CHARACTER WHICH 
TARRANT’S EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT 


AS obtained among Physicians generally, has drawn from aneminentand very distin- 
guished member of the Medical Profession of this city the following testimonial of its 
merits; a single trial will not fail to convince the most incredulous of its efficacy. 

TestimontaL—From George T. Dexter, M.D., Professor of Geology, &c. 

“| have carefully examined and in many cases prescribed the medicine which you pre- 

sented me, and am happy to bear m ape | in its favour. 

“It has long beena rhe deratum with the profession to obtain a cathartic at once mildand 
ny he combine also, the properties which exist in ‘Tarrant’s Effervescent 
itzer mt.” 

“Jn those cases where there is an excess of acid in the stomach and bowels, producing 

#* 5 usual concomitants, Flatulency, Heartburn, Costiveness, &c., the ‘Seltzer Aperient’ in 

hands has proved indeed a valuable remedy. Cathartics are generally obnoxious to 

, disguise them as you may, in many cases, however, in which I have administered 

r Aperient to children, they have readily taken it, and frequently asked me to repeat 

aces. To persons visiting or residing in warm climates, it will prove a medicine of much 

value. The facility with which it may be administered, and the elegant manner in which it 

is offered to the public, give ita claim to general notice which its intrinsic merits og sup- 
port.” {Signed | nea T. DEXTER, M.D. 


0. 68 Warren street, N. Y. 
New York, March Ist, 1948. 
To Mr. James Tarrant.” 
Prepared and sold, wholesale and retail,by JAMES TARRANT, Druggist and Apothe- 
eary,No. 258 Greenwich street, corner of Warren, N. Y. 
Also for sale at (20 Hroadway. 10 Astor House. 2 Park Row. 581 Broadway. 183 Broad- 
Gocont srrect Pelindsiphin MUL Garey, Chotactn tmitioten beeen Genet 
Sut street, . arey, ieston. Hen Vani es 
£ Co.40 Canal ot, Bow Orleans, and by the principal druggists & the Unhed 


John S. Palmer, 
James Boorman, 
George Barclay, 
Samuel 8. Howland, 
Gorham A. Worth, 
Samuel M.Fox, 


Jonathan Meredith 
Donald Mcilvain. 


Geo. M. Thacher, 
Israel Whitney, 
Franklin Dexter, 


cal examiners, 


of policy. 


to travel, loans, settlement, &c. 


26 Cornhill, London, 


AND SURPLU 


S$ $255,000. 


NEW YORE. 


LIFE ASSURANCE. 
NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


AND 71 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
CAPITAL, £500,000 sterling, or $2,500,000. 


William Van Hook, 
Aquila G. Stout, 
Fanning C. Tucker. 
Bache McEvera, 


Henry 


BALTIMORE. 


John McTavish, H’B.M Consul, 


Samue’ 


Ludlam. 


| Hoffman, 


Henry Tiffany, 


Dr. J. 


BOSTON, 





nts. 


H. McCullon. 


Benjamin Seaver, 
Elijah D. Brigham. 
E. A. Grattan, H. B. M. Consul. 
J. LEANDER STARR. General Agent, 


(Empowered by Act of Parliament,) 2d Vic.—Royal Assent, Zith July, 1838. 


“A Savines Bane ror THE Wipow AND THE OnpHuan.” 


T LAMIE MURRAY, Chairman of the Court of Directors in London. 
. 


UNITED STATES BOARD OF LOCAL DIRECTORS. 
C. Edward Habicht, Chairman, 


For the United States, and B. N. A. Colonies, and Superintendent of the U 8. Local Board. 


Pampuiets containing the rates of premium, prospectus, examples names of agents, medi- 
and Annual Report cf 1849, &c, can be had free of charge on application 

at 72 Wall atreet, and of Age ’ 
Part of the capital is permanently invested in the United States, in the names of tbree of 
the local directors, as trustees—available always to the Assured in cases of disputed claims 
(should any such arise) or otherwise. 
Thirty days are allowed, after each payment of premium becomes due, without forfeiture 


he United States Local Board meet every Wednesday, at their Office in Wall Street, 
where all business connected with the Society’s operations in America is transacted—afford- 
ing thereby every possible advantage of promptness and attention to parties in cases of leave 


Medical Examiners attend daily, at one o’clock, P.M., at 71 Wall Street, and at the Office 


ofthe different Local Boards and Agencies. All communications to be addressed to 


J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent, 


sept lt 





Physicians, G. O. Reill: 
dependent u 


jate or deferr 
local position of 


CAPITAL, 


oard, it 


tages offered b 


£50,000, 


other C 


om 


THE CANADA LIPE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


ESTABLISHED 21sT avuGusT, 1847 


President, Hugh C. Baker; Vice President, J.D. Brondgeest; Solicitors, Burton & Sadlei 
> y and W. G. Dickinson. 1 — 


dle ~ COMPANY is prepared to effect AssuRANCE Upon Lives, and transact any business 

n the value or duration of Human Life; to grantor purchase Annnities 

or Reversions of all kinds, as also Survivorships and Endowments. 

Tn addition to the various advan 

Cu pany are enabled, from theinvestment of the 

pound interest much beyond that which can be obtained in Britain, to promise 
rial deduction of cost ; guaranteein 


ponies, the Directors of this 
remiums in the Province at a rate of com- 


a@ most mate- 


Assurances, Survivorships or Endowments for a smaller 
mp payment, or yearly premium, and granting increased ANNUITIES, whether imme- 
for any sum of money invested with them. They can also point to the 
e Company as of peculiar importance to intending Assurers, as it enables 
such Assurers to exercise control over the Company, and facilitatesthe acceptance of healthy 
risks, as well as the prompt settlement of claims. 
Assurances can be effected wITH or wiTHouT participation in the profits of the Company ; 
the premiums may be paid in half 7 ee Se and the HALF CREDIT sys- 
TEM having been adopted by the c will 


given for one half of the frst szven 








premiums, sec upon the Policy alone. 
Annual Premium to Assure £100, Whole Term of Life. 
Age. With | Without {| Half Credit. | Age. With Without | HalfCredit. 
Profits Profits. | cecescscccce Profits. Profite. eeecescccces 

15 i131 16 5 eocces cocce 40 62 214 8 
20 1174 LOT | ceccccscce.c 45 3171 $8 40 374 
25 2 29 1147 1176 50 4181 $17 ll 414 
30 293 2 02 226 55 5178 419 ll 5 84 
35 1167 2 64 292 60 710 10 6 91 6132 





found to be Lower than th 
Canada, while the assured with 











The above rates, For Life Without 
e sim: 


that Branch of the Company’sbusiness. 

Tables of Rates, Prospectuses, Forms of Application, 

obtained of the Secretary, or from any of the local agents. 
Agents and Medical Officers already appointed. 

ccccccccccce WOMAN Muirhead, .coccccccccccccccccscsrececsoceescoces 

James Cameron. ........-cccccccccscccccccccccsccsccsccces 

Robert M. Boucher. 


Setidheath 
ilar tables of any other office 








THO 


and Half Credit, will, upon comparison, be 


at present offerinz to assure in 
share in three-fourths of the whole profit of 


eee eerereeeeee 





‘ “yey ee . 
ouiere .... Dr. Samuel J. Stratford... 


M SIMONS Secretary, 
Hamilton. 


. Dr. James Hamiiton............ 
Dr. Alexander Anderson : 
Dr. 8. C. Sewell 


and any further information, can be 


PINISHING GOVERNESS. 


LADY, who has had many years experience in tuition, wishes for a situation as Gov 
AS where she would be received as one of the family. She has resided for severa 
years on the Continent of Europe, and has been for seven years in the fami'y of a cler, 
of the Church of England. She gives instruction in French, German, Italian, Piano Forte 
Guiter, and Harp, togetoer with usua! branches of a thorough English education. Salary 

Letters (pre-paid), addressed te 782, Pos:-Office, Kingston, C. W., will be attended 16. 
sept ls 
STATE OF NEW YORK, Stcretaay’s Orrice, ALBANY, JULY 14, 1949 


O THE SHERIFF of the City and County of New York :—Sir—Notice i 
that at the General Election. to be held in this Stat , aie ane 
Monday of November next, the following officers are to be Bi yee et pone 
A Judge of the Court of Appeals, in the place of Freeborn GcJewett; 
A Secretary of State, in the place of Christopher Morgan ~ : 
A Comptroller, in the place of Washington Hunt; 
A State Treasvrer, in the place of Alvah Hunt ; 
An Attorney-General, in the place of Ambrose L. Jordan;} 
A State Engioeer -nd Surveyor, in the place of Charles B. Stuart: 
A Canal Commissioner, in the place of Nelson J. Beach; and , 
An Inspector of State Prisons’ in the place of Isaac N. Comstock: 
All whose terms of service will expire on the last day of December next.? 
Also, a Justice of the Supreme Court for the First Judicial District,in the place of Samuel 
Jones, whose term ofservice willexpire on the lastday of December next; 
Also a Senator for the Third Senate District, in the place of William Hall: 
Also, a Senator for the Fourth Senate District, in the place of John L. Lawrence; 
Also, a Senator for the Fifth Senate District, in the place of Samuel Frost; and ' 
Also, a Senator for the Sixth Senate Disirict, in the place of William Samuel Jo&nson; 
All whose terms of service willexpireon the last day of December next. . 
The faliowing officers are also to be elected for said City and Count ; 
A Judge ofthe Court of Common Pleas, in the place of Michael Uls 0effer ; 
A Judge of the Superior Court, in the place of Aaron Vanderpool ; 
Sixteen Members of Assembly ; 
A Sheriff, inthe place of John J. V. Westervelt; 
A City and County Clerk, in the place of James Conner; and 
A Coroner, in the | pee of William A. Walters ; 
All whose terms of service will expire on the last day of December next. 
The electors throughout the State are also to vote for or against the adoption of the acten- 
titled “An act Establishing Free Schools ah aan State,” passed March 26, 1849. | 


oun eure ly, 
HRISTOPHER MORGAN, Secretary of State. 


SHERIFF'S OFFICE, New York, July21, 1849. 

o Tis GSULmSRNL cata ten Secretary of Sale end the rae 
JOHN J. V. WESTERVELT, Sheriff 

Chap. 6, Litle3, Article 8, Part 1, Page 140. july 2” 


PACIFIC MAIL STEAMSHIP COMPANY. 
HE UNITED STATES MAIL STEAM Ts— 
1087 tons, Capt. David G. Bailey. PACK ETG—The PANAMA, of 
FA) oapadnn —, Capt. Robert H. Pearson. 
e LIF’ > tons, Capt. Thomas A. Budd, inte onth! 
ie between Roy t and porta in Caisforman , perfec ste 7 
assengers r-cabins are furnished ing,but not wines and li 
eevee 4 dw pereenal pene. free, to the extent of 250 iba welght, note ah 
asuremen| cubic feet. Freight on extra 
per tov, and one anda half per cent. on specie. ReggNe ef menchenties whee ones, 
Packages should not exceed 125 ths. weight for mule carriage. 


Cabin. Steerage. 


Passage from Panama to San Blas, or Mazatlan............$225...00..... 
do, do do San oo++250.... +00 


do, do do seereeeesees DOr escssesseeslDO 


Passengers in the Steerage are found only such rations f 

must provide their own bedding. 4 SPOR an OE to Geena 
No stores to be landed will be taken as baggage. 

All personal port charges, including health fees aud boat hireto e paid by the passen- 

ers. 


No passage secured until paid for. 
54 South Street. - 





hereby givea 














bc] 


Apply at the office of the Company, New York 
June2 





BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN STEAM SHIPS. 


ee BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL STEAM SHIPS between 

Boston and Liverpool, and between New York and Li J land 

and receive Mails and Passengers. dices a 
aptaing. 


ASIA... ..cce.ceecsseceseceeees:s-C. H. E. Judkins | Hibernia tercecvesceeseW. J.C, Lang 


SE RGbdhS 05 50060b600s cobndacesecomien A. Byrie | Niagara.....cccsccccosecccoce J BORO 

AMOTMCS. ..ccccccccccesccccccce e+eeeee N. Shannon Gonnts......00220 Wm. Gwe 

RWOPBereeerseeeee eveeceereeeessevese EB G. Lott | Cambria. .o..sesceeecseeesceeed. Lelteh 
Caledonia... W Dougias. 


These vessels carry a clear white light ai their masthead—green on starboard side—red on 







port side. 

Captains. From 
Caledonia....... eneeeees coo kM@ltel. .occce ssoees “ Boston, Wednesday, Oct. 2 
Niagara..... . --Ryrie..... “ New York, Wednesday’ Oct, Sine 
Europe... cccccececcccsece oLsOtheocess * Boston, Wednesday, Nov. 7th. 
PONTE Bren ceccescereesccces Stone.... “ New York, Wednesday, Nov. 14th. 
Cambria.........e.++++0++..Shannon.. “ Boston, Wednesday, Nov. 2ist. 
America....... eeececceseces HOrrison. os * New York, Wednedsay, Nov. 28th, 
Caledonia.......... eeececee L@itch,..... * Boston Wednesday, Dec, 5th. 
Canada........... orc eco SUGKING. .ceccccvccces “ New York, Wednesday, Dec. 12th 
ORSSTESED Se Sec esse ee beietes SO 6ecetever ene eeseee “ Boston, Wednesday, Dec. 19th 
CeeuSO6NSbUEdds Keaeb ae’ Ceercceeeocscs sssseeee “* New York, Wednesday, Dec. 26th 


Passage in first cabin from: New York or Boston to Liverpool......++++++.Q120. 
© in second do ° do Orescesccessessssecsesdie 
Berths not secured until paid for. 
Freight will be charged on specie beyond an amount for personal expenses, 
An experienced surgeon on board. 
Letters and Newspapers must pass through the Post Orrice. 
For freight or passage, apply to E. CUNARD, Jr 
Oct 28 38 Broadway. 


NEW YORE AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 
a Puspstentvs - ogee Mom.ot Pusecte between New York and Liverpool have 
arranged for their sailing, from each port on the Ist, 6th, Lith, 16th 
month; the ships to succeed each other ihe following order, viz— ’ ae SS ed 





ps. Captains. from New York. From Liverpool 
New World........ Knight.........July 6... Nov 6... Mar 6 ;Aug 2l.... 
West Point..........Mulliner...... a cccccecedbocvece foe 1 Ans 3 esc samen a 
Fidelia........0+00.-YORtON..sssecseeee WGseeceeeeO.cceee016 |S@pt i.cccdan lees May 1 


Roscius...........+. Eldridge........00. 26 26. ..ecce0dh 


Isaae Wright.......-Marshall....... Aug 1....Dec 1....Apr 1 ; | 


seer lb. ceccceeelOreee 








Ashburton.......... Bunting....... cvevcecDrcccccee Desvcccee G | seve sBloccccccesDlee 2 
Fern tetlon +++ +enIAO®.crorsseereeee Ucccccceklecccccoedl | socceDBccccccce icémaule 
OTKShire....eeceeee Bryer. ..ccesisecess+MGssecceeslBe Oct 1.... eos . 
Siddons..........++. Cobb..... punsaséase TS Pe 1 ee M iaeivid n —— 
Columbia ........... Furber........ Sept. 1....Jam 1... May 1 |.... 16....sceeel@cosesee-16 


Patrick Henry....0-.Deland...ccccccrese Grovesece Goocscece 6 
SPEED, 000209000 cnMeicsesaccoessene Bisccasesedioncscses tl 
BOW YORK. 0000000 ccc ClOPPOF, .ccgecvceseIBrccccccchBccccccs olf 





cece SheccecceceMlocesecs 
see WreveseeesDecceccee Qe 
Nov 1....Mar 1....Julyi 
coce LdiccccccceRcoccoce A2 
16. .se000018 


cove Bhooccccces socceeeedl 


Sheridan. ......+++0e-COPMish...se.cecsecsQiscecseesQOrecssece 

Montezuma..........Lowber....... Oct pure 1...June 1 
soccccce Beece-c00 6 
cocceklccccccdl 


coee Grcccccces 


Henry Clay.........-Howland...e..ssees 
John R. Skiddy.......Shipley........++0+ Ll... 
Oxford....-.+++.+..+-<Goodmanson.......16... 
Garrick, ..0.0+00ecceeBldridge..coesssce: WeocescerDecccccecDS | cece sreescecellscoscccell 
Cambridge..........Peabedy....... Nov 1....Mar 1....July1]....1 evccccceelGcoscccecl® 
These ships are all of the largest class, and are commanded by men of character and ex- 
perience. Their cabin accommodations are all that can be desired in point of comfort and 
convenience, and they are furnished with every description of stores ofthe best kind. Panc- 
tuality in the days of ape will be strictly adhered to. 
Price of passage to Liver OOl. se eesreeeeneeees- B100 
“ ¢ 


Dec 1.... Apr 1....Aug 1 








” New York......... 


to eernenees 
Agents for the ships Oxtord, Montezuma, Isaac Wright, Columbia, Yorkshire, Fide Cam. 
ridge and New York GOODHUE & ‘CO, or %.’B. MARSHALL, W. ; 

BARING, BROTHERS & CO., Liverpool 
Agents for ships West Point, Waterloo, Constellation, and Jobn R. Skiddy, 

ROBERT KERMIT, N.Y. 

. & J. SANDS & GO., Liverpool. 

Agents for ships Patrick Henry, Ashburton, on Pid and New World, 

GHAPMAN’ BOWMAN £ CO” ion 

! » CcoO., Liv 

Agents for ships Roscius, Siddons, Sheridan and Garrick ; 

SPOFFORD, TILESTON & Co., N.Y. a 

BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO., Liverpool, 


eee _ LONDON LINE OF PACKETS. 
ne of packets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which 

T my oe oe a. ae in which they x3 named. colting’ cual yoy New 
ork on the an th of every month, from London on the 13th and 28th. Ports: 

on the Ist and 16th of every pet A throughout the year, viz :— : _ 





Ships. Masters. Days of Selling from New Days of Sailing from 
York. London. 
Westminster, 8. C. Warner May 8, Sept 8, Jan. & | June 28, Oct. 28, Feb. 23 
Northumberland, R. H. Griswold “ 2, “ 24, “ 24) July 13, Nov. 13, Mar. 1s 
Southampton, new, E. E. Morgan } June 2, Oct. 8, Feb. 8| “ 23 «& Ss * 
Victoria, J. Johnston, Jr. “ » _“ 24, “ 24] Aug. 13, Dee. 13, April 13 
Hendrik Hudson,!. Pratt July 8, Nov. 8, Mar.8| “ 23, % 93 & gp 
Marg. Evans E. G. Tinker 7 -.* i .- Sept. 15, Jan. 13, May 13 
Devonshire,new, H. R. Hovey. Aug.8, Dec. 8, April's; “ 28, % 9 aw 
Ame. Eagle, J. M. Chadwick,| “ 2%, “ 24, “ 24] Oct 13, Feb. 18, June 13 


These ships are all of the first class, and are commanded by able and experienced —_. 
tors. Great care will be taken that the Beds, Wines, Stores, &c.,ure of the best d Pp 


tion. 

The price of cabin passage Is now fixed at $75, outward, for each adult, without wines 
and liquors. Neither the captains nor owners of these packets will be responsible for let- 
ters, parcels, or packages, sent by them, unless regular Bills of Lading are #1 therefor] 
Apply to JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South street, N. ¥. 

mar4 and to BARING , BROTHERS & CO., London, 





PACKETS FOR HAVRE. 
ECOND LINE.—The following ships will leave Havre on the 16th, and New York on 
the Let of each month, as follows:— 














New York. Havre’ 
8ST. DENIS, (Ist January....-..-++++ § 16th Febraary, 
Howe, master. lat May...+++-- 16th June 
lst Septemoe’ 16th Octobert 
gF. NICHOLAS, lot February. } ae 
ver " t June... 
— fist October q \6th November, 
BALTIMORE, Lot March = rn 
st July... u 
onD, master. fit Novembe 10th Dece ber, 
ONEIDA lst April..... 36t ay 
Funck, ‘master, ; ist Augu ; 16th September, 
lst Decemb: ° . (16th January. 





The shipe a-e all of the firet class, coummanded by men of experience in the trade. The 
price of passage is $100 without wines or liquors. 


t will betorwarded freefrom any expenses but those aciual’ 
" Goods sent to the subscribers BOYD i HINCKEN, Agents, y 
cape 18 86 Wall Street 





W. YOUNG, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR, ‘ 
{OFFICE NO $ BARCLAY STREET 
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